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In this issue: How To Figure “A Good Living and 10%” 








HERE is no more serviceable and 
signtly covering for country homes 
than Everlastic Slate-Surfaced Roofings 


in their soft shades of red or green. 


And there is no more economical and durable 
roofing for barns, sheds, chicken houses, silos, etc., 
than Everlastic ““Rubber’’ Roofing. 


Each of the four types of Everlastic Roofings 
is described briefly in the adjoining column. 
Read about them. Then send for free illustrated 
booklet containing complete details. 
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This Everlastic Multi- Shingle Foul 
withstood a 120-mile hurricane. While 
other kinds of roofs in the storm zone 
were ripped off and destroyed by the 
terrific wind, Everlastic Multi-Shingles 
came through undamaged. The house 
is owned by H. C. McWilliams and is 
located at Lake Charles, La. 





Everlastic ‘“‘Rubber’’ Roofing 


A recognized standard among ‘‘rubber’’ roof- 


ings. Famous for its durability. Made of high- 
grade water-proofing materials, it defies wind 
and weather and insures dry, comfortable build- 
ings under all weather conditions. 


Everlastic 
Slate-Surfaced Roofing 


A high-grade roll roofing, surfaced 
with genuine crushed slate, in two 
natural shades; red or green. Needs 
no painting. Handsome enough for a 
home, ccononiical enough for a barn or 
garage. Combines real protection 
against fire with beauty. Nails and 
cement with each roll. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles (4-in-One) 


Made of high-grade felt thoroughly water-proofed and 
surfaced with crushed slate in beautiful natural slate 
colors, either red or green. Laid in strips of four shingles 
in one at far less cost in labor and time than for wooden 

shingles. Gives you a roof of artistic 
beauty worthy of the finest buildings, 
and one that resists fire and weather. 
Needs no painting. 


Everlastic Tylike Shingles 


Made of the same durable slate-sur- 
faced (red or green) material as the 
Everlastic Multi-Shingles, but cut into 
individual shingles, 8x12%4_ inches. 
Laid like wooden shingles but cost less 
per year of service. Need no painting. 





A practical type of barn in eastern 
poe York. —~ gee y shows the 
uildings covere wit Ev te 
“Rubber’’ Roofing. i 














Our Business Method 


The Farm Journal gives no chromos, puffs no 
swindles, inserts no humbug advertisements, 
and does not devote one-half its space to tell- 
ing how good the other half is. It is furnished 
to subscribers 4 years for $1.00; to new sub- 
scribers on trial, two years for fifty cents, 
and one year for twenty-five cents; to sub- 
scribers in Philadelphia, Canada and foreign 
countries (except Mexico and Cuba) 2 years 
for $1.00, as we must pay extra postage. Its 
motto: No partisan politics, but farmers at 
the first table ; no truce to monopoly, and 
fair play to all men. 

Contributions invited from all persons pos- 
sessing gumption and knowledge, who know 
what’s what and who can stop after saying it. 
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. Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig's 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.” 








“How To Do Things” 


T intervals for the last forty years we 
have had friends of The Farm Journal 
come to the Editors and say, ‘‘ Why don’t you 
make a book of the best things out of the 
paper? It is a shame,” they say, “to have 
this wealth of information lost, or to force 
readers to make scrap-books if they want to 
preserve special articles that interest them.” 
The Editors have always agreed that it would 
be a good thing. From their daily contact with 
subscribers all over the country, the countless 
letters and inquiries they receive and answer, 
they know very closely what farm folks are 
interested in and want to know about. On this 
they base the choice of what goes into The 
Farm Journal, and they have always thought 
a book containing these important things 
would be ig camry vty A by many. 

But—you know how it is—we were busy, 
and other matters pressed, and the book kept 
being put off, and the Great War came on, 
and so on and so on. 

And yet, the time came at last when such a 
book seemed really necessary, and with the 
War over, the job was started. Forsix months 
the files of The Farm Journal were searched 
and compared, the best articles picked out, 
what was out-of-date discarded, the rest 
edited. In some cases enlarged illustrations 
were made, those used in The Farm Journal 
being thought too small. And so, on June 1, 
a big 572-page book, “How To Do Things,” 
came from the binders. 

Modesty prevents our saying how good 
‘‘How To Do Things” really is. But another 
hand has written an enthusiastic notice of it 
on another page, and to this readers are 
cordially referred. 


Ee 


If this paragraph is marked, it means that 
this copy is sent you as a sample, and that we 
believe you should subscribe. One of our repre- 
sentatives will call at once, or if he does not 
turn up quickly, mail your order direct to us. 
See rates at the head of this page. 


Guarantee to Subscribers 


Realizing that persons unacquainted with The 
Farm Journal may hesitate to subscribe and 
pay for four years in advance, we guarantee : 
(1) That within three months after paying 
for The Farm Journal any subscriber may no- 
tify us to stop the paper, and the full amount 
paid for the subscription will be refunded. 
(2) That after three months any subscriber 
may order the paper discontinued for any 





reason, or for NO reason, and the unused pro-. 


portion of the amount paid will be refunded. 





Eliminating the middleman: _ Have you ever 
been in such a position? We have and it’s 


uncomfortable to the least. It is very 


> ioe man who fails to see bbe whine | Farm 
ourn.: misses 
reading, but the cigpoe if to "A See 


the real 
Living and 10%.” recs, your neighbors 
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Let Us Hear from You 


Some of. Our Folks are storehouses of expe- 


rience and information, which should be ta’ 
to help those who do not know as much. 


do know that will help a neighbor ? iene 
tet fae aoe who have 


tributions are solicited 
gumption and who know when to quit. 


ES, you guessed right, 

this is Farmer Vincent, 
or Edgar L. Vincent if you 
insist; our good contributor 
and your good friend. Vin- 
cent was born on a farm in 
New York and owns a 215 
acre farm in Maine. His 
home is now in Binghamton, 
N.Y. Vincent is married and 
has two sons,—one a farmer the other a doc- 
tor, still in United States service in France. 
Vincent has been an editor, an assemblyman 
in New York State Legislature, and a writer 
of several books, but a farmer all the time. 
Mr. Vincent has written for The Farm Journal 
for many years and has a host of friends 
among our 4,000,000 readers. He knows what 
he is writing about, and it is always chock-full 
of human ‘interest and good common sense. 
Farmer Vincent, we are glad you are one of us. 


ee 


The Fair Play notice is such an old story that 
thousands of Our Folks regard it as a matter 
of course. They know that The Farm Journal 
stands back of every advertiser. For the 
thousands of new friends who have signed up 
the past few months, we need only say that 
we mean every word we say in it. 








The Best Poem Contest— 
a Patriotic Family 


In June number we asked Our Folks to say 
which of two poems they liked in that issue, 
and pb. OO Mrs. Frank Marden, of Brunswick, 
Me., 

«] ‘ike « The Concord Hymn’ best of all. It 
means a great deal to me just now. My hus- 
band’s great-grandfather served in the Revo- 
lutionary war. His father, grandfather, and 
three of his uncles served in the Civil war. 
My grandfather, also, served in the Civil war, 
and died at the age of ninety-three -years. 
My youngest brother was down on the Mexi- 

rder. I also had three brothers in this 
last war. They have just returned. My hus- 
band served five years in the N.G.S.M. He 
would have been glad to have gone to France 
had he been able. We have two small sons; 
if they are ever needed they will be glad to go.” 

In addition to the prize winner in this con- 
test mentioned on page 43, the following de- 
serve honorable mention for their good let- 
ters: C. M. Monroe, Wollaston, Mass. A. H. 
Van Voris, Cobleskill, N. Y. Mrs. Blanche R. 
Martin, Huntington, W. Va. Joseph J. Wid- 
man, Hyattsville, Md. M. Doris Hutchins, 
Santa Ana, Cal. Henry D. Muir, Chicago, Ill. 
Katharine M. Inglis, Lapeer, Mich. 


—— — 


How do you like the covers by this time? 
We have had a year of them, and an enthusi- 
astic Ohio man writes in that July cover with 
its picture of old Independence Hall was the 
best yet. You will certainly like the looks of 
the pretty Farm Journal canning girl on this 
August cover. What do you say by this time? 


Paid in Gold-Dust 


It is a stale joke about editors taking fire- 
wood, potatoes and other things in payment 
for subscriptions. The Farm Journal had its 
first experience of the kind last month. I. C. 
Felton, a five-year subscriber in Ecuador, 
South America, could not reach a bank to buy 
a bank draft nor could he get a money-order. 
So he sent a eel thimbleful of bere to 

up his subscription. Gold good the 
wore Neves: and it was soon melted, weighed 
and sold, and Mr. Felton’s account credited 
with it. We are much obliged to our far-awa 
friend, and hope that the paper will reac 
him regularly and promptly. 
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Suppose you were mana 
Swift & Company 


Knowledge of the American ap- 
petite is one of the requisites of the 
manager's job. 
Suppose you are the manager. 
You know that more meat is eaten 
in cold weather. A cold snap begins 
- suddenly, butcher shops enjoy a 
thriving trade and call for meat. 
The rush of orders uses up your 
stocks. Competition among buyers 
sends the price up. 


The next winter, when you are 
expecting the usual good demand 
along comes the influenza epidemic 
and people stop eating meat, leav- 
ing a big lot of perishable food 
on hand! 


What would you have done then, 
if you had been managing. Swift 
& Company? Of course you would 
have had to reduce prices to get 
rid of the meat—and taken a loss. 





Demand is the queerest thing in 
the world. 


No one ever has put his finger on 
it. Weather, fashion, business, all 
control men’s appetites, and they 
buy what they want to eat. 


These touches and flurries in dif- 
ferent parts of the country cause the 
price to bob up and down like a cork 
and bait pulled by an excited fish. 


After operating Swift & Company 
you would see how the public 
appetite for meat controls the price 
of live and dressed beef. You 
would find that the packer doesn’t 
like these fluctuations any better 
than you do, and that he is power- 
less to stop them. 


You would also find that he has to 
use the keenest judgment and the 
best of management to get his profit 
of a fraction of a cent per pound. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 











A nation-wide organization owned by more than 25,000 shareholders 
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Fall in Love 


By THOMAS DREIER 


YOUNG man came up to a lecturer 

A had told some stories about 
the romance in farming and asked : 
‘‘How can I succeed as a farmer? 
What in your opinion is the first thing 
I must do so that I may be more than 
an ordinary hand-to-mouth farm owner?’’ 

‘*Fall in love,’’ answered the lecturer. 

‘*What!’’ gasped the young man. 

‘*I mean just that,”’ the lecturer went 
on. ‘‘Love must precede everything 
else. You must fall in love with farm 
work—actually fall in love head-over- 
heels. It must be more 


went on. ‘‘The job is to keep on see- 
ing it. Your love for the farm must be 
more than mere infatuation. You've 
got to love it well enough to marry it— 
stick to it—be loyal to it—serve it. If 
you do these things, you’ll find that your 
farm will serve you. It will give back 
to you only what you give it—plus a 
natural increase. 

*‘Neglect a woman and you know 
what happens. Neglect your farm and 
you get the same result. Enrich your 
mind with knowledge of farming and 
then give that wisdom to your job. Love 
your work and you’ll be thinking all the 
time about making it better and richer 





High Farming at Elmwood 


By JACOB BIGGLE 


N one of the oldest and most vener- 
[== of books, a beok that abounds 

more than any other in gems of 
language, we find the following among 
those most precious: ‘‘O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, 
and stonest them which are sent unto 
thee, how often would I have gathered 
thy children together, even as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings, 
and ye would not!”’ . 

The Master, who taught mainly by 
parable, drew almost wholly upon the 
rural life about him for his 
lessons, and nowhere more 





than mere liking. You 
must think—’’ 

The lecturer paused. ‘‘Do 
you love a girl?’’ he asked 
suddenly. ; 

Realizing that the lec- 
turer was hot asking out 
of idle curiosity or with a 
desire to be impertinent, 
the young man blushed and 
answered, ‘‘I do.”’ 

‘*Well,”’ the speaker 
went on, ‘‘I don’t have to 
talk to you. You know 
what I mean if you really 
love the girl. That means 
you are not only ready but 
eager to give her your best 
-—all you have. You think 
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OMISSION 





effectively than in this in- 
stance, dealing as it did 
with one of the most fa- 
miliar objects of country 
life. 

What is there more ap- 
pealing in rural life than a 
hen and her brood, whether 
of chicks or ducklings, espe- 
cially if they are somewhat 
out of the usual order. A 
most pernicioussitter steals 
her nest and, outwitting her 
trackers, presently appears 
with a big brood which she 
defiantly parades that all 
may see, regardless of the 
fact that cold weather may 











of her by day and night. 


You want to make her life The county fair as it is today. 


richer. You desire to use 
all your mental and physi- 
cal and moral strength in her service. 
You want to live your life to the fullest 
and best so that you can help her. 

‘‘That’s what you have to do with 
your farm. I remember hearing Dean 
Henry, of the University of Wisconsin 
College of Agriculture, describe an ear 
of corn so eloquently that his audience 
fell in love not only with that ear but 
with all ears of corn. He loved corn. 
He could make others love it, too. 

“‘I know two women, One likes flow- 
ers ; the other loves them. The-woman 
who likes them can gush in great style 
when she receives a cluster of roses, 
but house plants die for her. The woman 
who loves flowers can take the scraw- 
niest kind of. plant and because of her 
love for it will-give it such care that it 
can not help growing beautiful. ’’ 

“‘T am seeing it,’’ said the young man. 
“Of course, you are,’’ the lecturer 





and lovelier. All this sounds mushy, I 


‘But it is sense,’’ interrupted the 
young man, ‘‘and I thank you.”’ 





“Gumption!” Got It? 


UR new Pennsylvania Governor, 

William C. Sproul, gives this illumi- 
nating definition of Common Sense. He 
says: ‘‘It is that precious attribute, 
that function of judgment which, seated 
at the junction of all the fundamental 
senses, the impulses and impressions, 
appraises all that comies to it from all 
directions and, tempering what is worth 
while with experience and knowledge, 
controls the policy of the individual who 
is so fortunate as to possess it.’’ The 
Farm Journal takes a short cut and calls 
this desirable quality—‘‘ Gumption.”’ 


Farmville cleaned out the side- 
shows and has a real fair. Read about it on page 35 


overtake her all too soon. 
It would seem that every 
egg in this clandestine nest 
hatched a healthy chick, 
though there was none to spy upon her 
to see how often she turned her eggs; as 
if to prove that nature’s way is the best. 

Iam reminded of these things by an 
experiment that has been interesting 
Harriet for several months. LEarly in 
the spring she formed the acquaintance 
of a poor widow on the edge of the 
nearest town. On a piece of ground 
scarcely larger than a pocket handker- 
chief this widow was raising a hundred 
broilers. She was filled with enthusiasm, 
but complained that she was greatly 
hampered by lack of sufficient land to 
carry on her enterprise in the way she 
would like. Without saying anything 
to the woman, Harriet conceived a plan 
to help this born poultry raiser. Near 
Elmwood was an unoccupied house, the 
owner of which was willing to lease it 
and put itin decent repair. When every- 
thing was assured, Harriet sounded the 
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woman and was gratified to find that she 
was enthusiastic over the project. 

In due time the house was ready and the 
tenant installed ; and in due time young 
chicks began to appear. It is too early 
to form an estimate of the results, but 
it has proved that our confidence in the 
woman as a successful poultry raiser is 
fully justified. 

In addition to her main industry she 
has found time to plant and cultivate a 
vegetable garden which goes far to sup- 
ply herself and her two small children 
with wholesome food. Like the prudent 
ant she is already storing food against 
the time when the hillsides will be cold 
and bleak, while the high cost of living 
continues to be a social and 
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nothing ventured nothing won. The 
main thing is to be certain of your 
ability to do the thing required of you 
before going ahead, and one of the duties 
of the commission on jobs, or the fitting 
of square pegs to round holes, will be 
to find out and act accordingly. 

There are few men so lazy or ineffi- 
cient as to be hopeless failures once they 
have found their niche. Success or fail- 
ure often hangs in the balance and needs 
only the word of a wise advisor to 
swing it in the right direction. This 
is especially true of the young. Some 
find their way through repeated failures, 
but Poor Richard says that ‘‘experience 
keeps a dear school.’’ 





dren wearing all the good clothes in the 
family. 

When we become fully civilized, a 
good cook.will be as highly honored as 
any other artist. 

The perfect gentleman is the man who 
has the highest regard for the rights 
and feelings of others. 


In five months an acre of good pasture 


furnishes feed equivalent to a ton and a 
half of hay, and at less cost. 

Even if your wife does get the vote, 
hang on to some of your privileges— 
splitting the wood, for instance. 

There is a variety of bumblebee that 
does not sting, but we would advise Our 

Folks to be sure of their bee 




















industrial menace. 


before picking it up. 





There is nothing about this 
narration that indicates any- 
thing remarkable about the 
woman or her work. The out- 
standing facts are that she 
found herself and was happy 
in interesting some one who 
recognized her ability and had 
sufficient faith in her to be 


willing to give her timely aid. | Redrawn from An Old Farmer’s Almanac, by Edward Penfield 


However, I set out ‘“‘to 














It is already a pretty ex- 
ploded notion that everybody 
on earth can live in the city 
and still have plenty to eat at 
bargain prices. 

Two-thirds of the present 
farm owners in Middle West- 
ern states bought their farms, 
twenty-five per cent inher- 
ited, seven per cent married, 





point a moral ’’ rather than 
to ‘‘adorn a tale.’’ I have 
long heid the conviction that 
there are entirely too many 
misfits in life—teo many 
square pegs in round holes. 
Too many are satisfied to stay 


AUGUST 


' August is the month of eclipses. 
| Out of all the principal eclipses | begin to molt. According to 
of the sun August has the great- 
est number to its credit. April 
and July tie for second place, 
while October has the smallest 


report. 


estimate in the weekly crop 
It is in August that fowls 
an old adage, ‘‘If the cock 


molt before the hen, we shall 
have weather thick and thin. 


and one per cent homesteaded 
them. 


The true inwardness of the 
daylight-saving law seems to 
be that the cityman must be 
fooled into getting up for half 
the year as early as the coun- 



















put once they have found a 
niche. The vocational school 
is designed in part to correct 
this ill, but in the meantime 
there are folks to be reached 
who can not wait for the 
newer phase of education. 
This is preeminentiy the day 
of commissions, and it may 
be desirable to add to their 
number. 

Most of us have seen men 
struggling under a load for 
which they were wholly un- 
fitted, but none feels war- 
ranted to interfere. In the 
case of Harriet which I have 
cited it was the merest chance 
that led her to the woman’s 
door ; such a fortuitous chain 
of circumstances is not likely 
to occur again in a dozen 
years. The men who are will- 


number. It was in August five 
years ago that the total eclipse 
of the Hohenzollern dynasty be- 
jgan. Ina little more than four 
|years the eclipse was complete. 
| August is also one of the 





lond hay-fever season of the 
|year is supposed to begin 
| August 17, but since hay-fever 
|is apparently caused by inhaled 
|pollen of various plants, it is 
|rather difficult to explain why 
\a definite date is fixed. Plants 
|do not always begin blooming 
‘on the same date each year. 
|If you are a sufferer from hay- 
|fever avoid roads along Peter 
Tumbledown’s farms, where 
there are many fields of neg- 
lected weeds. 

August is a critical month 
‘for the corn crop, because of 
|hot, dry weather. Last year a 
hot, dry wave in one state 


|hay-fever months. The sec- 


But if the hen molt before the 
cock, we shall have weather 
hard as a block.’’ The Poul- 
try Editor advises that hens 
molt first, as a rule; therefore, 
we should have weather as hard 
as a block every winter—and 
generally do some time during 
the winter. 

Dog-days end August 11. 
During dog-days it is unlucky 
to go swimming. In most peo- 
ple’s minds the term dog-days 
refers to the frequency of dog 
madness during the hot, sultry 
days of summer; but dog-days 
are so called from the rising of 
the dog-star, Sirius, during that 
period. The Egyptians ob- 
served dog-days and thought 


they were good signs, because | 


at that time of year the Nile 
overflowed and assured good 
crops. In Rome, however, dog- 
days came during the hottest 
season, and therefore were con- 


tryman does every day in 
the year without fooling. 


Appreciation is worth more 
than money for the honest 
hired man. Lots of times we 
forget that. We think if we 
pay our help regularly that 
is all there is toit. It is just 
the beginning. Money is all 
right, but it is soon spent and 
forgotten. The kindly word 
lasts as long as time lasts. 


a jetdedekdits 
Red Rust 
Wherever rich red rust is 
found, there’s carelessness in 
sight ; we know there’s some 
one loafing round who ought 
to keep things bright. You’ve 
seen old Peter Tumbledown 
go forth to till his land; his 

























ing to stay pit may be too 
timorous to seize the golden 
opportunity when it is pre- 


caused the loss of 25,000,000 
bushels of corn, valued at | dice against dog-days has lived 
| $40,000,000, according to an 





sidered unfortunate. The preju- 


plow with rust is red or 
brown, and dull to beat the 











through nineteen centuries. | band. He left it lying in the 














sented to them, butit is al- 
ways worth a chance. Some 
time ago I cited in this correspondence 
the case of a hostler who became a mil- 
lionaire, and such instances are by no 
means rare. Sometimes it is neces- 
sary that a man should be overwhelmed 
by a great calamity before finding him- 
self and his place in the sun. 

I knew a man of the kind that is dis- 
posed to stay put, who nevertheless kept 
an ear to windward. Hehad long hada 
conviction or premonition, or whatever 
else one cares to call it, that fortune 
would come to him through the post- 
office. Years went by after the notion 
became lodged in his mind before; upon 
going for his mail one morning, he found 
among it a brief letter making him a 


business proposal, the prompt acceptance } 


of which ultimately led on to fortune: 
- I know that it is a risky thing to let 
go the job in which you are put; but 


Farm Journal Says: 

The time to put out a fire is before it 
begins. 

It is easier to reform spoiled children 
than spoiled parents. 

Most of the good presidential timber 
is grown in the country. 

We feel better in clear weather if our 
consciences are also clear. 
* Tf it is the Father of Waters why 
don’t we call it the Mr. Sippi ? 

If you find it hard to incorporate your 
ideals in your deals, drop your deals. 

Another advantage possessed by the 
tractor is that it does not need a fly net. 

The man who is always asking for 
more work seldom has to. beg for more 
pay. 

It does not look well to see. the: chil- 


rain when he got through last 
spring, while knowing ’twould 
be safe and sane to house the costly thing, 
And now the blamed thing will not scour, 
it jerks and balks and leaps; and he is 
cussing by the hour, and shedding briny 
weeps. He’ll have to scour it now by 
hand, as punishment for crime, or plow 
long furrows in the sand, and waste all 
kinds of time. Rust is the stuff that 
interferes with progress everywhere ; 
and rust may grow hehind the ears, and 
underneath the hair. The man who has 
a rusty mind may show a sturdy gait, 
but he will be long leagues behind the 
one who’s up to date. We'have to keep 


‘our thought-works bright, devoid of 
. rusty streak, if we would have them 


function right, without a jar or squeak. 
And so we read what others do, and 


‘mark what others say, and when the 
. . day. of toil is:through, consult our friend, 
BP. Joris sto 3 on eae aie 
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| How To Figure “A Good Livingand 10%” 








HOUSANDS of readers have joined the circle of Our 

Folks since we originally defined what we mean by our 
L slogan of ‘‘A Good Living and 10%.”’ 

may understand what this means we restate it here. 


Definitions: 


(a) ‘‘A Good Living’’: 


comfortably and certainly not less well t. 
in similar circumstances in a town or city. “The mana- 
er of a city business expects to provide this living 
rom his salary. Farmers receive no salary, and the 
members of the farm family contribute much labor 
for which they receive no wages. 
unpaid labor, together with the responsibilities of 
Pee, BT oT are only fairly compensated by ‘‘A 


ivin 
(b) *‘ And 10%.”’ 


be at least five per cent. 
(c) ‘*Farmer’’: 


his chief means of livelihood. 
Measuring the income of a farmer: 


Farmers do not get salaries. Their income is partly in what 
the farm furnishes toward the family living, and partly in 


the net income of the farm. 
(a) The farm furnishes directly 
(1) a house to live in, 


(2) usually most of the fuel needed, and 
(3) most of the food of the farm family. 
(b) The remaining income is the difference between receipts 


and expenses. 
Receipts include : 
(1) Income from sales, and 


A farmer and his aig 4 should live 


Sin addition to this good living, farmers 
are entitled to ten per cent on their investment. Five 
per cent of this is for interest on capital, which it — 
would earn in safe securities, with no business to 
worry about. But in order that farmers in debt may 
have a chance to pay out, and in order that renters 
may eventually get farms of their own, there must 
be a profit over and above interest. This profit must 


_ The term ‘‘farmer’’ as used here means 
one who is engaged in any branch of agriculture as 


In order that all 


(2) increase in inventory other than mere increases in 
price of land, improvement and equipment. 


Expenses include : 
(1) Hired labor and the cost of boarding same ; 


(2) materials purchased, such as feed, seed and fertilizer ; 


an a family 


We hold that this 


ily. 


(8) repairs to fences, buildings and machinery ; 

(4) miscellaneous, such as taxes, insurance, depreciation 
on buildings, stock and equipment, rent (if a tenant 
farm), bad debts, and losses from fire, disease, hail, 
pests, etc., not fully covered by insurance. 

(5) Whatever else is required for a good living and is not 
furnished by the farm, such as food, clothing, recrea- 
tion, schooling, 
dentist, etc. 


Where the 10% comes in: 


The net farm income, which is the amount left after de- 
ducting the above expenses from the receipts, should 
al ten per cent of the investment. 

will not always be in money ; it may consist in increased 
numbers of farm animals, additional equipment, more 
land added to the farm, or new permanent improvements. 
The responsibilit 
come rests with the farmer himsel 
If they choose to spend it in luxuries, the choice 
is theirs—our part is to make sure that farmers gener- 


life insurance, charities, doctor, 


This net income 


for investing or spends og net in- 
, and with his fam- 


ally get this ‘‘Good Living and 10%,’’ so that the 
nation’s future food supply shall be assured, and the 


great majority of farmers shall own the land they till. 
Assumptions: The following assumptions are made: 


(a) That the farm is large enough to warrant the entire 
attention of at least one man. 
(b) That the farmer possesses average ability and gumption, 


together with stick-to-it-iveness to carry through his 
undertakings. 
(c) That the family is of average size. 


(d) That only such buildings and equipment as are adequate 
and necessary shall be on the farm—in other words, 
plain not fancy farming. 


What Farmers Can Accomplish by Cooperation 


| the July number were given some 
of the remarkable achievements of 
_the American Federation of Labor since 
the various labor unions quit fighting 
each other and got together in one gen- 
eral federation of labor organizations. 
It is a record to be proud of. 

Below are ges some of the things 
farmers could accomplish by workin, 
together. This list is long and formid- 
able, yet there is not a subject men- 
tioned on which important results could 
not be secured by going at it in the right 
way. And these things are worth work- 
ing for. Instead of getting together 
we are arrayed in more or less hostile 
camps. In the national capital we have 
the Farmers’ National Council and 
the National Board of Farm Organiza- 
tions. In addition the National Grange 
has established an office in Washington 
city. These three bodies are not work- 
ing together satisfactorily. 

he Farm Journal proposes that the 
various organizations represented by 
these national offices get rg f and com- 
pel their representatives at the national 
capital to get together. They ought all 
to office in the same building. They 
should consult each other on aga re- 
spective programs, agree on a policy, 
and then all fight for it to the last ditch, 


- Getting Together 
Will Help These Things Along 
Better treatment at the hands of state and 
national government: 


Authentic figures on cost of produc- 
tion on the farm, giving a basis for 


fair of farm products. 
meniaans of light-saving law 
and of tariff — in interest of 





farmers ; of anti-trust law to permit 
collective bargaining by farmers. 

Prevention of unwise egislation, such 
as bringing into cultivation more 
land than could find market for its 
products, and of unjust rulings such 
as those on freight rates for fertil- 
izers designed to prevent home 
mixing of fertilizers. 

Real assistance to farmers in market- 
ing their produce, the establishment 
of fair grain grades, and the stand- 
ardization of perishable farm prod- 
ucts, thus insuring greater consump- 
tion and better prices to farmers. 

Extension of good roads, and daily 

. delivery of mail to every farm home 
in the land. 

More useful and more accurate statis- 
tics than are now furnished; an 
annual census of crops and live 
stock in place of the present crude 
estimates. 


The nomination of good men for office by 
all political parties. 
Stabilize production and prices by 
Adjusting production to market re- 
quirements. 
Regulating the movement of farm 
products to market, thus avoiding 
luts and searcity. 
Advertising commodities of which 
there is a temporary surplus, 
Reduce cost of production by 
Cooperative buying at wholesale pee 
- of standard commodities like feeds, 
fertilizers, binder twine, sacks, seeds. 


Cooperative ownership of expensive 
equipment like ing-machines, 
tractors, si tters, etc 


Cooperative insurance—fire, life, hail, 
lightning, live stock. 


Reporting promptly outbreaks of dis- 
eases and pests, thus enabling gov- 
ernment authorities to take prompt 
measures for their eradication. 

Reduce the cost of distribution by 

Eliminating unnecessary middlemen 
and limiting the profits of those that 
remain to fair compensation for 
service rendered. 

Direct marketing wherever feasible. 

Securing better freight rates and 
shipping facilities. 

Owning and operating elevators and 
warehouses. 

Cooperation in delivery of milk and 
cream to shipping stations. 

Establishing cooperative truck lines. 

Forming cooperative live-stock ship- 
ping associations. 

Formation of bull clubs and cow-test- 
ie pocceen iene. 

Establishing farmers’ cooperative ex- 
changes for direct trading between 
farmers. 

Improve living conditions by 

Increasing farm proiits, enablinj 
farmers to pay better wages an 
secure a better class of labor. 

Reducing the working day to reason- 
able hours. 

—— country roads, schools and 

urches. 
Securing the services of competent 
architects to plan farm — 
A cooperative telephone in every farm 


home. 

Public health nurses and competent 
doctors in every rural community. 
Better means of recreation and social 

intercourse in country places. 


Adequate police protection for country 
districts. 
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“ United We Stand, Divided We Fall” 


VERY one of the big organizations of farmers mentioned 

last month as being represented at Washington by one of 
the three offices maintained there, should get busy and see 
that their representatives act for the best interests of all by 
pulling together. We have all to lose by pulling apart. Some 
folks are as mad as hornets that The Farm Journal gave 
publicity to the deplorable situation, but they must remember 
that some diseases require the surgeon’s knife, and that the 
cutting should be deep and clean to heal up the wound. Get 
together, boys, and do it quickly; the folks back home are 
already getting power up in the steam roller ! 


A Flag for the League 


iF G. SPENCER, a good friend from Arkansas of twenty- 
- five years’ standing, commending The Farm Journal’s 
stand for the League of Nations, says we must have a flag 
for the League. He thinks all the world should be called upon 
to compete for the best design, and that The Farm Journal 
should start the ball rolling. Certainly, farmers should have 
a chance to make the flag, and the U. S. A. should supply the 
design, if it can. Mr. Spencer has his design all ready. Send 
yours along and we will print the best. 
Hits 

E made a good hit when we got the automobile. It 

greatly shortens the distance from farm to city, and so 
reduces the cost of production. ‘Helps the folks down town, 
too, whether they know it or not. 

Another good hit was when we got our first pure-bred 
calves. It is always a good thing to turn your back on any- 
thing that has kept your nose to the grindstone ; and that is 
just what poor stock always willdo. Look at your nose and see. 

Still another good hit was building a good granary. That 
fooled the rats and mice, and sometimes the squirrels, the best 
of anything we ever did. Do you know of anything more 
calculated to make a man mad than to stand and look at five 
or six bushels of mice chankings in the corn-crib? All you 
can do with them is to shovel them out for the hens to pick 
over—pretty poor picking, too. But one thing more you can 
do ; vow that that is the last of it, and then keep your promise 
by building cribs that no varmint can gnaw through. 

But about as good a hit as we ever made was when we 
married ma. The little chap says so, and he knows. ‘‘ We 
did real well when we married ma, didn’t we, pa?’’ Of course 
we did, little man. And here is a hint for all young folks that 
are thinking of getting a life partner: Think a thousand 
times before you act once ; it will pay the best kind. 


Misses 


E missed it when we let those weeds go to seed. A few 
minutes as we went along would huve pulled them up 
and prevented the scattering of their seeds from Dan to Beer- 
sheba. It will take a good many more minutes to head off 
the new crop, and the chances are that we shall be as busy as 
a hen with her head cut off when.the weeds are in blossom 
again. What a great day NOW is, if we make the most of it! 
Again we missed it when we left the team standing un- 
hitched in the field while we went away to ‘‘see a man.’’ We 
were gone so long that the horses got uneasy and struck out 
for home. Spoiled a good machine and one horse will always 
have a lame leg. ‘‘Seeing men”’ gets to be pretty costly 
business sometimes. Two minutes spent in hitching the team 
wey save a bad runaway, and anyhow, the man may go on 
before you get around to see him. Unless he is on politics, 
and then there is absolutely no escape for a fellow. . 
Then, too, we missed it when we did not. buy that good 
calf the neighbor had to sell. He was going to sell it for veal. 


We could have bought it fora few dollars. We forgot all 
about it till we saw the neighbor drive away to town with the 
fine calf in the back end of the wagon. Talk about spilled milk ! 

The worst we ever did miss it was when we sold the old 
farm. No tears can ever bring it back. We have lost out. 


_ What did you say? Man that bought it wants to sell out? 


Where’s my hat? Wife, pack up! We’re going back home! 


Through the West and Back 


HE Editor is just back from a wonderful trip to the West 

as far as California and Washington with representatives 
of the National Board of Farm Organizations, a full account 
of which will appear next month. Nearly everywhere farmers 
were prosperous and happy, but drought in a few localities 
had brought hardship. Prices of farm products were mostly 
satisfactory. In every locality visited there was great en- 
thusiasm for the movement to unite the various farm organi- 
zations of the country into a single national body. 

Our automobile party also reached home safely July 4, 
after making the 4,000 miles they had planned. They traversed 
ten states and met lots of good friends all along the line. 
Their far west point was Lincoln, Neb. Ten representatives 
of the editorial and-business offices made all or part of the 
trip. The western men were shown the East and the eastern 
men taken through the great Middle West, so that all might 
see and learn at first hand how best to serve Our Folks. They, 
too, found the country prosperous and optimistic. 


The Lighthouse of the Farm 


PRESS dispatches a few days ago stated that a farmer in 
New York has torn down his silo because his cows got 
drunk on the silage juice. Too bad! A cow that gets drunk 
is liable to neglect her duties. But silage corn cut at the 
right time doesn’t produce any juice. It is a waste of good 
feed to cut corn so green that juice runs from it. Finally, a 
silo is the best investment a farmer can make if he has stock 
enough to consume the silage. In every comparison that has 
been made between the profits of farmers having silos and 
those without them, the silo owners have come out ahead, 
often as much as twenty per cent. The reason for this is not 
far to seek. About one-third of the nutriment in the corn 
plant is in the stalks and leaves. Unless made into silage 
these parts of the plant are largely wasted on most farms. 
Silage also cuts down the feed bill. More cows can be kept 
on a given acreage with silage than without this valuable 
succulent feed. 

Not only because it is the tallest structure on the farm, 
but because it lights the way to greater profits, The Farm 
Journal, a year ago, christened the silo the ‘‘ Lighthouse of 
the Farm.’’ Pretty good name for it, isn’t it? 


Teachers’ Salaries Must Go Up 


_— salaries of country school-teachers in most states are 
too low to demand efficiency, or to obtain it. An investi- 
gation a few years ago showed that the average man teaching 
in country schools received a salary of less than $390 a year, 
while the average woman received $336 a year. At that time 
city teachers received twice as much as country teachers. In 
the Southern states there are hundreds of country school- 
teachers who receive less than $200 a year. 

The amount received in many cases is less than a living 
wage. Teachers’ salaries on the whole are less—much less— 
than the wages of day laborers. Teachers can not afford to. 
spend money in special preparation when they receive such 
low wages. Out of their meager salaries they are obliged to 
pay for eertificates, attend teachers’ meetings and conven- 
tions, subscribe for professional papers, buy professional books, 
dress respectably, live well, and keep up with the times. It 
is the old story retold of making bricks without straw. 
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Topics in Season 




















What makes the landscape look so 
Jair ; 
What. blossoms bright perfume the 
air ; 
What plant repays the farmer’s toil, 
And will enrich the worn-out soil ? 
Alfalfa! 


HEN drying seeds put them on 
blotters. The seeds will dry 
more quickly and are less likely 


to mold, because the blotter soaks up 
the moisture. A. R. 

Rutabagas now. Broadcast them. 

It will pay to order fall fertilizers 
early. Dealers and manufacturers 
should know farmers’ needs as soon as 
possible, so that orders can be combined 
and car space used to the best advantage. 

Mary says that some city folks are 
just foolish enough to think it looks 
funny for the wife of a farmer who 
drives a good automobile to 


the beans may be allowed to lie on the 
field for a few hours before piling. 
Otherwise, they shouid be placed in 
small piles or windrows suvu after pull- 
ing. The piles should be built high and 
rather small at the bottom to insure 
quicker curing. Beans should be left in 
the pile for a week or two until they are 
sufficiently dry. It is considered a good 
indication that the beans are ready for 
storing in the barn when pressing with 
the thumb leaves but a slight impression 
on the bean. 

Rain while the beans are in the pile 
will not injure the beans if they are 
turned over after the storm. They 
should be handled as little and as care- 
fully as possible in order to avoid shell- 
ing. 

When the beans are thoroughly dry they 
should be stored ina barn to await thresh- 
ing. They should not be tightly packed 


inches of silage at the top of the silo. 
Boys can be used in the silo for tramp- 
ing and packing the silage during the 
filling process. They save man labor as 
well as silospace. One man handling the 
distributor pipe, with three or four boys 
to do the tramping, will pack away the 
feed so that it will all be saved. 


Allelic hamciiadion 


HE middle cf August is an excellent 
time to sow an alfalfa field. Inocula- 
tion for alfalfa may be accomplished by 
scattering over the area to be seeded 
soil from another field upon which alfal- 
fa has been successfully grown. The 
soil should be broadcasted at the rate of 
from 250 to 500 pounds an acre, and har- 
rowed in immediately. The spreading 
should take place on a cloudy day or late 
in the afternoon, as the sun’s rays are de- 
structive to the germs. Soil 





have to carry water to her 
kitchen from a well in the 


yard. 
No hurry about laying-by 
the potatoes. It is well to 


keep up shallow cultivation 
as long as the vines will per- 
mit. To prevent blight the 
foliage should be kept cov- 
ered with Bordeaux until 
the crop is matured. 

Have you had trouble in 
getting alfalfa to do well? 
Try a good application of 
» ground limestone rock. Be- 
gin with one ton to the acre 
and increase till you get 
results that satisfy you. 
Four tons to the acre may 
be needed before you cor- 











from a sweet clover field 
also will inoculate alfalfa. 

If no soil can be secured, 
the seed can be inoculated 
by the pure-culture meth- 
od. Pure-culture inoculation 
is secured through the use 
of liquids in which the de- 
sired bacteria are growing. 
There are two methods of 
using these cultures. One 
method is to take well-sifted 
soil and mix the liquid cul- 
ture with it, according to the 
directions that go with the 
culture, and to spread this 
soil on the field to be inocu- 
lated, as in the field-soil 
inoculation method. 

The better way is known 








rect the acidity of the soil. 

Good time to lay tile- 
drains. Sheboygan county, Wis., farm- 
ers received much benefit last year from 
a community tile drainage project con- 
ducted by the farm bureau and the 
county agent. More than forty farms 
were involved, 88,000 feet of levels 
were run, and 70,000 feet of tile laid, 
which reclaimed seventy-five acres of 
land. As a result of the land drained, 
the value of farm lands in the vicinity 
has increased $12,000. 





Harvesting Beans 


REANS are harvested just before they 
begin to shell. In dry weather a few 
of the pods and leaves may still be 
green, but in wet weather most of the 
leaves should have dropped off so that 
the beans will cure as quickly as possible. 

Harvesting may be done by hand or 
with a bean-harvester. With a bean- 
harvester two rows are thrown together. 


ered. A side delivery hayrake is some- 
times used to put four rows in one pile. 
Common dump sakes are not so satis- 

If some of the leaves are still green, 


Inoculating seed by the pure-culture method 


in the mow. They may be left until ready 
to be threshed by hand or machinery. 


Sealing the Silo 
EALING the silo after it is filled is 
too often neglected. Sealing the 

silo cuts down waste and spoilage. A 
common practise is to level the silage 
and then to tramp over the top thor- 
oughly for twenty or thirty minutes 
every day for about a week. This elimi- 
nates air-pockets near the top of the 





Then oats may be sown after the top of 
the ensilage has been thoroughly soaked 
with water. 

Another practise is to remove the ears 
of corn from the last two or three loads 
which are fed into the silo so that the 







as seed inoculation. The 

seed to be treated is put 
into a clean bucket or tub and the pure 
culture is poured on, a little at a time, 
while the seed is stirred and mixed with 
the hand till every seed has been given 
a thin, moist coating of the culture. 
After moistening, the seed should be 
spread upon a clean floor, or on news- 
papers, and dried. 

Pure cultures for legume crops are 
supplied free, in small quantities, for 
demonstration purposes, by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Ask 
your county agent about them. Larger 
quantities can be bought from commer- 


cial dealers. 











§ bee establishment of more commer- 
cial plants for drying fruits and vege- 
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Ridding a Farm of Cooties 


such things as San Jose scale, cod- 
ling-moth, apple scab, oat smut, 
and the numerous other bugs and para- 
sites to which every kind of plant or 
animal is more or less subject. It is not 
possible to deal with all of these 


Ti cooties that infest farms are 


late winter and very early spring, long 
before the buds began to open. e also 
cut off some of the large lower branches 
that interfered with cultivation of the 
orchard. All the large wounds were 
covered with a heavy lead paint to 


decaying vegetable matter and nitrogen, 
for clover is rich in nitrogen. Frank has 
always used as much manure in the 
orchard as he could spare from other 
arts of the farm, and when he did not 
ave enough to go round he used fertili- 
zers, principally acid phosphate 





inasingle article. I give here 
the experience of a New Eng- 
land farmer who made money 
by cleaning up an old orchard 
and ridding it of several kinds 
of cooties. 

When Frank Essex waseight- 
een years old he left the little 
forty-acre farm on which he 
was born, because it was not 
big enough to give employment 
to him, his sixteen year old 
brother, and his father, who 
was still able to do a full day’s 
work on the farm. After 
Frank had been in the city for 
several years, and had seen 
enough of city life to know the 
seamy side of working for a 
salary, the father became too 
old to work on the farm. The 
younger brother married and 








and sulphate of potash, when 
he could get the latter. 

San Jose scale was quite bad 
on the trees when he began. 
He got entirely rid of this pest 
the first year by using a strong 
lime-sulphur spray in early 
spring before the buds began 
to open, with occasional appli- 
cations of a weaker solution of 
the same material at times 
during the sunimer, as men- 
tioned below. For trees when 
no leaves were on them he used 
six and one-quarter gallons of 
commercial lime-sulphur con- 
centrate, testing 33° Beaumé, 
with water enough to make 
fifty gallons. The weak spray 
for summer use was made 
from one and one-half gallons 
of concentrate with water to 








went on another farm, and 
Frank’s father urged him to 
‘come back and take charge of 
the business. Before doing so Frank 
decided to study up on farming. He got 
a number of bulletins and studied them 


diligently and he subscribed for several . 


farm papers. 

There was an old, unkempt orchard on 
some hill land at one side of the farm. 
The trees in it were in very poor condi- 
tion. Years ago, before we got all the 
orchard pests of the world in pet y om h 
this orchard had yielded considerable 
fruit, but in recent years the San Jose 
scale had gotten a start in it. This, to- 
gether with apple scab and codling- 
moth, had just about done for the 
orchard. In his reading, Frank gave 
particular attention to these pests and 
to the management of orchards. 

When Frank took charge of the farm 
he resolved to do four things: To build 
up the fertility of the soil ; to improve 
the quality of the dairy herd ; to enlarge 
the poultry department and get better 
hens ; and to renovate the old orchard. 
I can’t tell about all these things in this 
article. However, he succeeded in all 
of them. I shall confine myself here 
to what he did with the orchard, and 
the results he got from it. 


Trees too close; most of the leaves on ends of branches 


which lampblack had been added to make 
the spots less conspicuous. The lamp- 
black was for appearance only; the 
paint was to ae the wounds from 
decaying. rites | ranch that was re- 
moved, whether big or little, was cut off 
close so that no stubs were left to die 
and rot hack into the heart of the tree. 
Wounds where no stubs were left soon 
covered with new bark. 

The next task was to scatter several 
wagon loads of manure an acre. He 
then disked the land twice and plowed it 
about four inches deep ; deeper plowing 
would have disturbed the roots too much. 
A ton of lime to the acre was applied. 
The land was harrowed with a spike- 
tooth harrow once about every ten days 
or two weeks—often enough to keep it 
in good tilth and to keep the weeds down. 
About July 20 he sowed clover, which 
was plowed under next May, and the 
land was kept well tilled till late in July, 
when clover wassownagain. Since that 


time either clover or rye has been sown 
each summer or fall to be plowed under 
early the following summer. This prac- 
tise has kept the land well supplied with 


make fifty gallons. He still 
uses the stronger solution each 
spring before the buds open, 
merely as a preventive. To get ahead 
of apple scab he made several applica- 
tions of weak lime-sulphur solution. The 
first was after the buds had swollen but 
before the blossoms were open. At the 
second application he added two pounds 
of arsenate of lead to each fifty gallons 
of the solution, in order to kill the young 
of the codling-moth. This application 
was made just after the blossoms had ° 
fallen, and the utmost care was used to 
see that the spray got into the blossom 
end of every apple, for this is where the 
codling-moth usually enters the fruit. A 
third application of this same mixture 
was made about three weeks later, and 
the lime-sulphur was applied again in 
midsummer to prevent apple scab and 
to kill any scab still alive. 

The total expense of this treatment, 
including cultivation, manure, and every- 
thing, varied in different years from $50 
to $100 an acre. The first yan he got 
only about $50 worth of apples from the 
entire ten acres. But he had expected 
this and was not disappointed., Next 
year he sold more than $2,000 worth of 
fine apples. For the past six years he 
has sold on the average about 





He first cut out about one- 
third of the trees. They were 
planted too close and some 
were too far gone for mending. 
He then cut the dead.wood out 
of the others, and thinned out 
all the trees by removing limbs 
that crowded each other. Some 
large limbs and very man 
smaller ones were removed. 
He cut out top limbs that were 
shooting up so high he could 
not get at them with sprayin 
materials. He had observ 
that any tree that has a dense 
top has nearly all its leaves on 
the tips of its branches, and he 
wanted to give sunlight and 
air a chance to get at the center 
of the mass of _spreadin 
branches so that leaves an 
fruit-buds would form there as 


$1,500 worth of fruit a: year. 
About half .of this has been 
rofit. This shows that the 
arm orchard can be made into 
a paying business. 

Any of Our Folks who have 
useless old orchards might well 
take a lesson from ank’s 
experience. Send to your state 
experiment station and to the 
Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, D. C., for bulle- 
tins telling how to deal with 
such problems. Good fruit 
sells for good prices nowa- 
days, .except’ in years when 


everybody has a good crop. 
Take good care of the wean 


Is YOUR FARM sicK? Write the 
“Farm Doctor,” giving full details 


of the -symp and in these 
Sanne ee ee t will _be 











well as on the outside-of the 
trees. This work was done in 





\tmen: 
given. Address, Sick Farms De- 
partment, this office. 
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The sharp blocks of 
the All-Weather 
Tread write as 
they grip, Goodyear, 
Goodyear,Goodyear! 
Watch for their sig- 
nature wherever men 
travel in motor cars. 








More people ride on 


Goodyear Tires than 
on any other kind. 


This is ctaal photogra the impre 
ona det von by Ree ph of All. Weather 
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Show Day at F innegan Flats—s, evwarp ARMSTRONG | 





HE name, Chippy Shoc- 

kency, stood for some- 

thing in boydom at Fin- 
negan Flats. As a small 
boy he had always gone 
around with a chip on his 
shoulder, and woe ‘to the 
boy who dared knock it off, 
for biff went Chippy’s fist 
—hence the name. 

About the time Chippy 
emerged from the fighting ~ 
age, he had a famous bout 
with an ancient member 
of the goat species. Fast 
friends until they met in 
mortal combat, the unpleas- 
antness which followed need 
not be described here. It is 
enough to state that those 
who witnessed the affray 
(from afar) claimed that 
Bogus, the goat, made for 
his tormentor at the same 
moment that Chippy climbed 
the fence. 

From that time forth Chip- 
py had a reputation for dar- 
ing, in the minds of the boys 
at Finnegan Flats, that 
would have taken a great 
deal to remove. Bogus . 
openly challenged men, 
chased women and terror- 
ized children until he was 
banished to Humphrey’s 
pasture. 

On the other hand, Clar- 
ence Billings was much that Chippy 
Shockency was not. Quiet, gentle, the 
idol of fond parents, Clarence was not a 
member of the ‘‘ bunch.’’ He was slen- 
der, overgrown, had blonde hair, large 
front teeth and sea-blue eyes. Chippy 
said: ‘‘He’s a sissy, but he’ll. pass. 
He’s all right to play with the girls.’’ 

Clarence did play with the girls, too, 
and some boys as well. He helped the 
mothers and was always about when the 
old people wanted something done. 
Nearly everybody, except the boys of 
the ‘‘bunch,’’ liked Clarence, and the 
fiuffy-haired girl who was visiting at the 
hotel seemed to prefer his company. She 
was heard to say that he had “nice 
manners. ’’ 

Then Clarence got a team of white 
goats. That event changed all boydom 
at Finnegan Flats. The ‘‘bunch’”’ was 
fishing down at Devil’s Elbow, the sa- 
tanic name that had been given a bend 
in the river, when Freckles Montgom- 
ery joined them with: ‘‘Say, Chippy, 
we’re blowed up! Clarence got a team 
0’ white goats an’ a little red wagon. 
Take it from me, they’re keen. e’s 
been ridin’ everywhere with that fluffy- 
haired fairy that’s at the hotel.’’ 

Just about this time a natty young 
man in well-tailored suit with inch-wide 
stripes, finished hanging show bills in 
the window of the leading general store 
- Finnegan gs ~ ar announced 
the coming o ippling’s Aggregation 
of World Wonders. ‘Sarning to the 
storekeeper he asked: ‘‘Is there in 
this burg such a thing as a spanking 
good team of horses, matched and broke 
to drive, Old Timer ?’’ 

The old man squinted a couple of 
times, ran his fingers over his smooth 
bald head and broke the silence with: 
** W-e-ll, you see, Ido my own deliverin’, 
an’ I have only an old gray that drives 
single. Still I might drive you.’’ 

‘* Neighbor, you don’t quite get me. 
I’m looking for something local to go 
with our show.’’ 

‘*Oh, you want something to go with 
the show, do rent We got no powerful 
sight of movin” 
scare up a few buggy nags that’s broke 


stock. Still we might ~~ made. crise 
The standing of Chippy Shockency 





was in the balance. On 
such slight things as this 
hath hung the fate of na- 
tions. The evening before 
the show, Chippy brought 
Bogus from the pasture and 
hid him in an old shed at the 
rear of the leading general 
store, so that he might be 
at hand when the parade 
came along. 

The great day came at 
Jast. rom early dawn the 
streets of the sleeping vil- 
lage echoed with the rumble 
of the heavy wagons. Magic 
and mystery flashed from 
carvings on gilded chariots 
as they were seen through 
rents in the canvas covers. 
Men astride great draft 
horses on their way back 
for another load, harness 
rattling and chains clanking 
—all these had a charm 
known only to show days. 
Boydom at Finnegan Flats 
was in a seventh heaven. 
Eyes to see, ears to hear! 
Oh, it was grand ! 

At the grounds, which 
were inclosed by a high 
fence, an army of men was 
busy unloading wagons, 
stretching canvas and driv- 








The goat landed against Boliver’s knees 


to drive single. Then, there’s Cap’ 
Hawkins. He’s got the finest team of 
mules to be found in these parts.”’ 

‘*Mules, mules!’’ The young man 
shook his head slowly. ‘‘I’m afraid 
mules would hardly do. You see, we 
want something out of the ordinary from 
your home place here. It helps adver- 
tise the show, stirs up local pride and 
brings the people to town; don’t you 
see? ’’ 

**Now, see here,’’ said he of milk 
crocks and cream separators. ‘‘ Chris- 
topher C’lumbus Jackson of our town 
has an ox, drives him with a rope on 
his horns an’ when Chris is on the streets 
with that critter hitched to a cart, no 
diff’rence if there’s a dozen people here 
in front of the store they’ll watch ’em 
as long as they’re in sight. There’sa 
picture of ’em on the wall.”’ 

‘‘It’s hardly what I want,’’ mused 
the showman, looking at the picture 
closely. “ You see, we have the greatest 
show on earth. It’s only an accident 
that we stop in a little, out-of-the-way © 
place like this. There was a broken 
bridge below and we had to cancel one 
town. An ox would be too much on 
the wild west——’’ 

‘* Stranger, I’ve got you,’’ broke in 
the dealer in pins and plows, bringing a 
bony fist down on the counter with a 
bang. ‘‘ There’s a boy here has got the 
slickest team 0’ goats you ever set eyes 
on, trained to harness, an’ they pull a 
little red wagon.’’ 

“‘The very thing!’’. The showman 
was pleased. ‘‘The boy drives them, of 
course. Now, if he has a sister or some 
girl to ride with him we can dress them 
up and place them behind the elephants. 
oe me, they’!] be the feature of the 

ay.” 

The young man left Finnegan Flats, 
having arranged that Clarence’s team 
of = and the little red wagon were 
to part of a, ee, ammone 
street pageant of Rippling’s Aggrega- 
tion of World Wonders, and by Clarence’s 
side was to ride the fluffy-haired girl 
at the hotel. The bargain had been 
The die was cast. ; 


ing stakes. One man was 
plowing for the ring; a 
load of sawdust stood near. 
Women who had entered the dressing 
tent in their street clothes a short time 
before, came forth in garments flash- 
ing with jewels and golden spangles. 
Men who had driven loaded wagons 
through silent streets in the morning, 
now appeared before excited small 
boys as knights mounted on prancing 
chargers. The show grounds at Finne- 
gan Flats was a fairy-land where Cin- 
derella might have applied had her fairy 
godmother failed her. 

The great procession came down Nolan 
street, the main street in Finnegan 
Flats, like an invading army. There 
were elephants, camels, open dens of 
lions, a steam calliope shrieking out the 
popular music of the day, people from 
strange lands, knights and ladies on 
horseback and in chariots, with drums 
beating and trumpets blaring. Riding 
in front of the elephants came Clarence 
Billings in the red wagon, drawn by the 
little team of goats. By his side was 
the fluffy-haired girl from the hotel. 

Chippy Shockency saw it all. At first 
sight of this triumph of his rival he 
turned. away and wept. Crushing his 
weakness, he resolved on carrying out 
what he had planned. He would not 
have harmed the girl, but he would do 
anything to blot out Clarence. Qh, for 
a fierce and terrible partner! To- 

ether they would conduct a reign of 
rightfulness. 
hippy bounded away, headed for 
Bogus’s hiding-place. The procession 
passed on down the street between side- 
walks jammed with people, many of 
whom had stood from early morning. 
Cheers and shouts floated up from the 
crowds. This was the greatest event 
in Finnegan Flats in years. 

Two blocks from the river the parade 
turned and started back. As it reached 


the hotel corner on the return trip to ~ 
came up the side ~ 


the grounds, a bo 
street holding hard on a rope that was 
fastened about the horns of a vicious 
looking goat. As the little team of 
goats drawing the red wagon came on, 
ust ahead of the elephants, Chi pP’  re- 
ased his hold on the rope, and th 
charged fiercely. 










[Continued on page 47] a 
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What Car Now Rivals 


The Hudson Super-Six ? 


Experience Gained in Building 
60,000 Super-Sixes Result in the 
Car Which | Men Say Has No Rival 


Owners of’ earlier Hudson Super-Sixes— 
there are 60,000—are the most appreciative 
appraisers of the new model. 

They know the reliability of Hudson endur- 
ance and have long said it was potentially the 
greatest car built. The improvements their 
experience has suggested have been made. 
Annoyances that have been regarded as in- 
evitable to all cars have been eliminated. 

With practically every dealer, his first sales 
of the new Hudson Super-Six were made to 
those who have owned Hudsons for years. 


They Saw Qualities You Will Want 
This is the tenth year of Hudson leadership. 
The Super-Six is four years old. When it came 
the trend was towards motors of many cylin- 
ders. But its freedom from vibration, ob- 
tained by a patented motor which added 72% 
to power without increase of size or weight was 
what had been sought for. ° Smoothness meant 
easier riding and greater endurance. ‘ 
The Super-Six established its leadership in 
these qualities in every avenue open to such 
proof. It became the most famous speed car. 
But the Super-Six was not designed as a race 
car. It merely established its speed qualities 
in the development of its value as a reliable 
enduring car such as you want. 4 
Those qualities were established with the 
first Super-Six. Subsequent models revealed 


= Hudson Motor Car i Detroit, Michigan 


the refinements that came only from experi- 
ence. Each year saw an advancement over 

models. This new model attains the 
ideal for which we have sought. 


No other fine car is so well regarded by so 
many people. There is a Hudson Super-Six 
for each six miles of improved roadway in 
America. You will see more Hudson closed- 
and chauffeur-driven cars on Fifth Avenue 
than of any other make. It is the choice car 
of the business man, the farmer, the rancher, 
the mountaineer and‘éthe tourist. With 
changes that can be made in any Super-Six, it 
is the car upon which race drivers rely to win 
prizes in 500-mile speedway events or in the 
most famous road races. 


How It Was Improved 


The new Super-Six starts easier, rides easier 
and runs smoother. All its excellent qualities 
you know are retained—in many instances, 
enhanced. 


Owners of earlier Hudsons see its finer values 
as you detect the matured nature of a friend 
in whom you have long admired qualities of 
sturdiness and reliability. 

Each season has seen a Hudson shortage. 
Reports from dealers indicate sales are in- 
creasing faster than production. Buyers have 


Seeet eames to get the car. af Cee cheice. 


et ee ere to dockie mes.” 
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The Silo—the Lighthouse of the Farm 


of Minnesota some light 


By GEORGE KEPPEL, Iowa 


wagon. Eight times more 


feed can be kept in a silo * 





Set gave the dairymen 


on economical feeding 
last year. In seventeen cow- 
testing associations 3,108 
cows were fed silage, and 
2,385 received no silage. The 
silage-fed cows produced an 
average of 5,549 pounds of 
milk a head a year, while 
those receiving no silage 
averaged 4,274 pounds a head. 
That is a difference of 1,275 
younds in favor of silage. 
he silage-fed cows aver- 
aged 215 pounds of butterfat 
a head for the year; those 
receiving no silage averaged 
only 164 pounds a head—fifty- 
one: pounds jess than the si- 
lage-fed cows. 
The cost of feed consumed 
by the silage-fed cows was 
$31.52 a cow ; the cost of feed 








than in a haymow. 

A silo will make your acres 
earn more, your stock earn 
more, your work easier, your 
storage greater, the produc- 
tion of your cows higher, your 
farm richer; and with these 
advantages you will derive 
more pleasure and profit from 
your labor. 


Crops for the Silo 


Corn is the king of silage 
plants on account of its high 
yield and universal use in the 
stock-growing country. 
Kafir-corn makes excellent 
silage for all kinds of live 
stock, and its drought-regist- 
ing qualities make it a de- 
pendable crop for western 
and southwestern states. Milo 








for those not fed silage was 
$20.81, or $10.71 less than for 
silage-fed cows. While the total feed 
cost for silage-fed cows was greater, 
the net returns above feed cost also 
were greater. 

The net returns for silage-fed cows 
were $42.44 a head, and for those not 
fed silage $33.31. That is a difference 
of $9.13 a head in favor of silage. Ina 
ten-cow herd this means an added profit 
of $91.30 a year from feeding silage. At 
that rate it would take but a few years 
for the silo to pay for itself. A return 
of $9.13 a cow is good interest on the 
money required to build a silo. 

Dairying is not the only class of farm- 
ing in which the silo is the lighthouse of 
the farm. A silo will pay on a general 
farm where ten head of cattle, or the 

uivalent of sheep and cattle, are kept. 
Silage is not used so extensively for 
horses as for cows and sheep, although 
some farmers give good reports on feed- 
ing silage of first-class quality to horses 
and mules. Occasionally a swine raiser 
uses silage for brood sows. 

Many who have a small herd of cows 
figure they do not keep enough to war- 
rant the building and filling of a silo. 
This is often a mistake, for with the 
small herd the overhead cost of care and 
management is often higher than it is 
with a large herd and the need for econo- 
my is still greater. 


Advantages of a Silo 


1, It saves practically all of the food 
values in the corn crop, especially in case 
of early frost. 

2. It saves the food values of the 





Put corn into the silo when the kernels are distinctly dented 


corn plant in a palatable form—cattle 
relish silage. 

8. It gives you a feed in midwinter 
that has all the good features of a June 
pasture. 

4. It insures a saving of time and 
labor in feeding. 

5. It will store the corn crop, grain, 
fodder, and all in the smallest possible 
space. 

6. It allows the use of larger type 
corn; therefore more corn can be grown 
per acre. 

7. It provides feed that increases flow 
of milk in winter and lowers cost of pro- 
duction. 

8. Along with good clover or legumi- 
nous hay, silage requires very little ad- 
ditional feed for milk, and a minimum 
of grain for beef. 

It is difficult to determine accurately 
the saving made by the silo when the 
cost of the ration is considered, for so 
many conditions enter in which make a 
variation in the result; but itis safe to 
assume that from $10 to $25 can be saved 
in the cost of feeding a cow one year 
by the use of the silo. It is also safe to 
say that with silage the cost of butter- 
fat can be reduced from six to twelve 
cents a pound; the cost of producing 
100 pounds of milk from thirty to fifty 
cents ; 100 pounds of beef from $1 to $2; 
100 pounds of mutton from seventy-five 
cents to $1.50. By properly arranging 
the silo and the barn it is possible for 
one man to feed forty cows in thirt 
minutes and the work can be done wit 
ease and without the use of a horse or 


maize, sorghum, feterita and 
Sudan grass are also very 
valuable as silage plants, being drought- 
resisting and yielding a high tonnage 
per acre. 

Root crops such as sugar beets, man- 
gels, rutabagas and turnips, can also be 
se into the silo with good success. 

eet pulp from sugar factories has been 
used successfully as silage. 


When To Cut Silage Corn 


By all means avoid cutting silage corn 
too early. Silage from immature corn 
turns sour, is less palatable than when 
properly made, and has lower feeding 
value. 

Best results are obtained by commenc- 
ing to fill while the leaves of the upper 
part of the stalks re yet green, but not 
until the kernels are distinctly dented, 
in dent varieties, or considerably hard- 
ened in others. 

When silage corn is so dry that the 
cut fodder does not feel moist as it is 
squeezed in the hand, water should be 

ded at filling time. This can best be 
accomplished by turning a running hose 
into the blower. The amount of water 
to be used will depend on the rate of 
filling. Aim to make the cut fodder 
moist enough to pack down solidly. ° 

A silo survey recently made in Grays 
Harbor county, Wash., indicates that a 
machine of relatively small size is the 
most economical to use in filling silos. 
The smaller machine requires a smaller 
crew and less cash need be expended for 
help. One or two hours lost is not so 
serious as if a-large crew were idle. 
[Continued on page 36) 

















A hollow tile silo in Wisconsin 











Cement stave silos in Michigan ; 
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Giaiaasha silos on a Michigan farm 
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Which is you ? 
HERE’S a likeness of yourself and of others of 
your family in the group shown above. 

To know which time-piece is best suited to 
your needs or to those of any other member of 
your family—match the numbers in the illustra- 
tion above with the numbers underneath the 
watches. 

From the sturdy Yankee to the handsome 
7-jeweled Reliance, “There's an Ingersoll for 
everyone!” The Radiolite watches—the hands and 
numerals of which are coated with a substance 
containing real radium—tell time in the dark. 

But while you are admiring the good looks of 
Ingersoll watches and recalling stories of their 
sturdiness, refnember this: /ngersoll watches are 
built to keep accurate time, the system of tests 
assuring that. 

Yet Ingersolls are the low priced watches. In 
these days of double costs, you can buy an 


Ingersoll for as low as $1.75. 

Somewhere on this page there’s the watch you need— 
that each member of your family needs. The dealer will 
show it to you if you ask him, Look for the store with an 
Ingersoll display. 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bros., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 


Also Chicago,'San Francisco, Montreal, Buenos Aires, Shanghai 
Ingersoll Watch Co., Ltd. London 
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A Concrete Wallow Is Hog Heaven 


By LEW REED, Iowa 


old lumber. The earth wall was used 
for the outer part of the form. A 





re OGS will wallow as long as hogs 
H are hogs. It’s only natural. 

Therefore, the thing to do is 
let ’em wallow, but let ’em do it 
where the wallowing will dono harm, 
while it does the hogs good. That is, 
build ’em a concrete wallow—a real 
hog heaven.’’ 

This way of thinking is what im- 
pelled Frank Douglas, one of lowa’s 
foremost swine growers, to build a 
concrete wallow in his hog lot four 
years ago this summer. Now he has 
three ‘‘hog heavens’’ on his farm. 
Not only are they a boon to his swine, 
but they have also brought a bit of 
heaven down to earth to Frank 
himself. 

‘‘Are you satisfied that a concrete 
hog wallow is just as good as the old 
mudhole at the corner of the barn? 
And will hogs use the up-to-date 
wallows?’’ Those two questions I 
intended to ask Frank when I visited 
his farm a few weeks ago. 

The questions, and any others I 
might have had as to the advisability 
of concrete wallows, were answered 
before they were asked. Even if 





Frank had not been talkative, I had 





ten-inch foundation of cinders, broken 
stcne, brickbats and broken tile was 
well tamped down. A 1:2:4 con- 
erete mixture (one part cement, two 
parts sand, four parts gravel) was 
used for the walls and floor, the floor 
being six inches thick. The concrete 
for walls was mixed fairly dry and 
tamped into the forms ; the walls are 
six inehes thick. If they were wider 
at the base, the slope being on the 
inside of the pit, cleaning would be 
easier. Two weeks should elapse 
before the wallow is used. This 
will give time for the cement to 
harden. As the concrete is laid, 
imbed woven wire in it one inch from 
the bottom. 

A glance at the illustrations at the 
bottom of the page will show the 
dimensions of the wallow. There 
is a four-foot ‘‘take-off ’’ at one end, 
and a corrugated slope taking up 
two feet of the length of the wallow. 
The deepest end is thirteen inches 
deep at one corner and fifteen at the 
other, to make draining easier. The 
wallow should be filled with water 








my questions answered by the hogs 
themselves. 

A short distance back from the hog 
barn, on the shady side, I saw a concrete 
pit twelve by twenty feet, nine inches 
deep at one end and thirteen inches at 
the other, and almost filled 
with water. From the noses 
I counted I judged that four- 
teen full-grown shotes were 
in the water; only the noses 
were visible. While we were 
watching, other shotes came in 
from the pasture and plunged 
into the water with as much 
haste and apparent delight as 
a boy shows when he leaps 
from the springboard at the 
old swimming-hole. 

“The advantages?’’ said 
Frank, repeating part of my 
question. ‘‘Well, there are 
two kinds of advantages— 
those for the farm and those 





Soon this drainage ditch will be a river 


Frank toldme. ‘‘He has no engine, and 
so he pipes the water from the barn roof 
into the pit. A tile drain carries off the 
water when it reaches a certain height. 


within six inches of the top. 

Place the wallows in a convenient 
place near to the water-supply. A 
level, well-drained spot, where mud will 
not wash into the wallow, is best. 

‘“The concrete wallows mean cleaner, 
healthier hogs and bigger prof- 








its,’’ said Frank as I was leav- 
ing. ‘‘ And all those are worth 
while, don’t you think?” I 
answered: ‘‘Yes.’” What would 
you have said? 


Seven Sheep. Reasons 


WISCONSIN shepherd 
who has had years of prac- 
tical experience with live stock 
considers that he has received 
the largest and easiest income 
from sheep. He gives seven 
reasons why : 
1. It does not take much 
money to invest in sheep. A 








for the hogs. For the farm, 

it does away with the old stag- 

nant mudhole, and also keeps the hogs 
from wallowing out ditches that wash 
badly. 

“*The advantages for the hogs are 
fewer deaths from heat in hot weather ; 
I haven’t lost a single hog since I made 
concrete wallows, and I used to lose a 
hog or two every summer. There is less 
danger from disease, for I can keep the 
pit clean ; I clean it nearly every week, 
and sometimes more frequently. The 
hogs are cleaner and sell for a higher 
price. When the hogs become lousy I 
pour some commercial dip or crude oil 
on the surface of the water, and it’s 
good-by vermin.’’ 

Water for filling the pit is pumped 
from the well which furnishes drinking 
water for the hogs. A small movable 
gasoline engine furnishes power for 
pumping all the water for the stock. A 
supply pipe leads to the concrete wallow. 
A discharge pipe for emptying the pit 
is embedded in the concrete. _. 

“*My neighbor has a simpler arrange- 
ment for filling the wallow in his lot,’’ 


The old mudhole up to date—a real hog heaven 


The pit is refilled only when it rains; 
but at that it beats the old mudhole.’’ 

Now, about the construction: The 
drawings below show the dimensions of 
the wallows on Frank’s farm ; the size 
can vary according to the size of the herd. 

Frank explained to me that the exca- 
vation was made just the size of the 
outer dimensions, the sides cut down 
straight, and the forms were made of 
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ram suitable for a farm flock 

can be bought for from $30 to 

$60, and grade breeding ewes for $10 and 
up, depending upon quality. 

2.’ Sheep do not need expensive shel- 
ter. They will stand any amount of 
cold, but must be kept dry. A _ shed 
with a floor that can be kept dry will do 
for most flocks. 

3. In summer, when the owner is bus- 
iest, sheep require practically no care 
at all. 

4. The land upon which sheep graze is 
gradually enriched, the ground being 
very evenly covered with the droppings. 
Sheep have the golden hoof, indeed. 

5. Those who have wild pasture and 
pieces of land with weeds and brush 
will find sheep very effective in clearing 
that land as far as noxious weeds and 
small brush are concerned. 

6. The price of wool and mutton is 
high enough so that a profit is really 
possible. — 

7. The demand for wool and mutton. 
is increasing, and promises to increase_ 


_ for a long time, insuring good prices for: 
_years to come. 


W.A. PF. 
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ow - there is only 
One farm engine 








ST think of the famous “Z” 

engine with a Bosch Magneto 
—high tension ignition, which de- 
livers a steady succession of hot, 
intensive sparks. 







Every farmer in America should 
at once call on the nearest “Z”, 
engine dealer and see the result of 
this recent epoch-making combi- 


nation— 


Fairbanks-Morse 
“Z” Engine With 
Bosch Magneto 
hati iitearion — ive 


sold the “Z’’ to over 250,000 


farmers. 










This quality and quantity pro- 
duction enabled us to contract 
for the exclusive right in the farm 
engine field for this one possible 

‘Z’’ betterment, which establishes 
a new farm engine standard. 















And over 200 Bosch Service 
Stations assist all our dealers in 
delivering maximum engine service. 










Fairbanks Morse. G 


MANUFACTURERS 
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The Motorless 
Motor Truck 


Thousands 
in Use 


DIVISION No. 1 
Light Four-wheeled 
Trailmobiles for use 
with passenger care or 
light trucks, 1,250 ibe., 

and 1-ton 


DIVISION No. 2 
Heavy - ow m Four- 





for use with trucks; 
1% tons, non-revers- 
ible; 2 tone; 3% tone; 
and 5 tons, reversible. 


DIVISION No. 8 
Trailmobile 8 e mi - 
Trailers 2 
+ 8 tons; 6 tons 
tone. 














railmobile 


The Most Economical Hauling 


Good roads are preserved by reducing the load carried on each wheel. 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


Trailmobile is the most economical hauling equipment 
the farmer can use. 
It enables a light passenger car to do the work of a one or 
two ton truck hauling crops to town or supplies to the farm. 
The Trailmobile used with a light truck will do the work 
of a truck of twice the capacity or larger—and do it at a 
very slight increase in the cost of operating the light truck. 
It cuts truck hauling costs almost in half. 
Trailmobiles do the work of from two to six teams and save the time of 
as many drivers. During the rush seasons they ease the shortage of men. 
Trailmobiles are built like trucks with 
truck axles, frames, springs and bearings. rears 
They roll easily and require little addi- 
tional] fuel. 


Write for booklet, “Economy in Hauling” 
The Trailmobile y 


Ut with either a passenger car or a light truck the 


7 
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FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood— wide 
or narrow tires. * Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
“S running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 

today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


















Full gauge wires; full ons ad 
ro Vv 





lis. Superior quality galvanizing, proof 
against hardest weather conditions. 





Special Book Sent Free. Dealers Everywhere. 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 








Raise Hares for Us 


immense profits quickly and easily 
made. We tasaich: otesk aa 














THE 
Eighth and Walnut Streets, 





Ave., 


Let Aimeriean 












hire - 
send 
T A. 





prices and 


0.1. C. Stock .s specialty. No kin. Prolific kind MPROVED Large Exclasively 
. in. . 
Write for Goapince:  Rasbesh, beam, Whose. p brian Pod Cogewell: 08 Middbesen FR Soe Bon og rT 





, 30 Woodland Ave., 
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Timely Things About Stock 


Sing a song of silage, the pasture’s brown 
and dry; 

Silage in the manger keeps the milk yield high. 

When the grass is scanty, silage is the thing 

That makes the dairy farmer dance with joy, 
and sing. 


1) are good friends and quite a bitof 
pleasure to their owners. Not long ago 
we counted seven mongrel curs on one farm. 
If their owner gets seven times as much 
pleasure as the owner of one, he must be 
happy. E. C. 


One town of 2,000 people in Georgia 
produced 35,000 pounds of pork from pigs 
raised in back yards during 1918. Boys’ and 
girls’ pig club work was largely responsible 
for it. 


Hogging down rye is unprofitable aceord- 
ing to tests made in Ohio. The tests show that 
it is generally more profitable to harvest the 
grain and sell it or feed the grain to hogs 
after threshing. 


“ Purebreds on Every Farm” is the slogan 
adopted by the Walla Walla Valley Pure-Bred 
Breeders’ Association of Washington. This 


does not mean that a farmer should have all , 


pure-bred stock, but it does mean that the 
sires should be purebred and also registered. 
The Farm Journal’s slogan is: “ Pure-Bred 
Sires for Kvery Farm.” 


An estray steer, bull, cow or calf that was 
worth $29.20 back in 1896 is worth $106.90 in 


1919. Estrays are animals which have become 2 


lost in the live-stock shuffle and turn up in 
the stock-yards along with a shipment of 
branded cattle belonging to some other ship- 
per. The brand inspector sells the estrays 
and turns the proceeds over to the rightful 
owner. 


Are you satisfied with the quality of swine 
you are raising? If not, let us put you in 
touch with the breeders’ association that pro- 


motes the breed you have or are interested in. = 
Thus you can get a start with better stock. a 


Be sure to tell us which breed. If all other 
things are equal, choose the breed that pre- 
dominates in your community. Never choose 
a breed just because it is different from your 
neighbors. : 


Testing cows does no good unless the 
dairymen study their herd records. For in- 
stance, an Ohio dairyman did not look at his 
record book once during the year. He could 
think of no reason why he should join the 
testing association for another year. The 
field agent in cow testing examined the record 
book. The figures clearly showed that the 
dairyman was losing money on several of his 
cows. When the dairyman saw this he sold the 
boarders and joined the association again. 


down corn pays. In Fountain 
county, Ind., 153 hogs cleaned up thirty-six 
aeres of corn and ate one-half ton of tankage 
in sixty days, making a gain of 16,218 pounds. 
The initial weight of the hogs was 13,005 
pounds, and they cost $2,731.05. The final 


si aA se 


weight was 29,223 pounds and the hogs sold 
for 


,123.25. Corn was valued at $1 a bushel, a 
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To hold a cow’s tail while I am milking I 
use the device shown above, which is made of 


into k. I hitch the spring clothes-pin to 
the hair of the cow’s tail about at the end of 
cow's is 
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“No Scrub Bulls Tolerated ” 


ad O grade, mongrel or scrub bulls are any 
longer tolerated on the range in this 
important cattle county of Colorado.” 

This motto has been adopted by the cattle 
growers of Garfield county, Col., in a vigorous 
campaign to put to rout scrubcattle. It has been 
carefully estimated that by getting together 
the cattle growers of this single county saved 
$10,000 in 1918 by purchasing pure-bred bulls. 

The Garfield county plan had its inception 
in the fall of 1917 when R. C. Allred, County 
Agent, held meetings in every cattle-raising 
district in Garfield county. The object of the 
meetings was to devise the most practical plan 
for getting rid of grade, mongrel and scrub 
bulls from the range. Local associations sprung 
up where none had existed before. Just before 
the holiday season a central meeting of cattle 
growers was held to form a purchasing com- 
mittee to select and buy registered bulls, A 
contract was agreed upon and the purchasing 
committee held conferences in each cattle- 
raising center of the county for the purpose 
of explaining the operation of the plan. 

A member of a local association who wished 
to obtain one or more pure-bred beef sires 
filled out the contract, secured the O. K. of 
his banker, and then mailed the contract to 
the secretary-treasurer of the bull purchasing 
committee. The contract gave the committee 
authority for drawing on the banker for the 
sum necessary to make the purchase. 

The purchasing committee, under the Gar- 
field county plan, consists of a president, a 
secretary-treasurer and seven other members. 
The members of the committee are elected 
yearly. The committee purchased 103 regis- 
tered bulls in 1918. 

A great saving was made by buying the bulls 
cooperatively. When the bulls were distrib- 
uted to the respective owners, it was found 
that the cost for transportation and all over- 
head expenses was $3.70 a head. Members of 
the local association stated that purchases 
under the old individual plan had cost them 
$20 a head. 

“Nothing succeeds like success,” says the 
county agent. ‘‘Try it yourself. The bull is 
sixty per cent of the herd. Blood tells in live 
stock. This plan of cooperative buying of 
pure-bred cattle will be continued indefinitely. 
The various stock-growers’ associations of the 
county are passing a resolution td the effect 
that nothing but registered bulls can be placed 
on the ranges, and this will tend to whip all of 
the stock growers into line.” 

Here is the form of contract used in pur- 
chasing the bulls in Garfield county : 


Form of Contract 


I hereby agree to pay all expenses incurred 
in transit pro rata with others, payable by 
(Bank) to secretary of this committee. 

Signed ....... @urchaser.) 
Approved. .....8ank))__. 
This order is void unless signed by yourbanker. 





Thinks Steer Profits Were High 


In answer to the article by Frank Glaspie, 
of Indiana, which sppenred in the my Farm 
Journal, “‘ $74.25 a Head on Feeding Steers,” 
I wish to bring out a few points which might 
be of some benefit to the inexperienced cattle 
feeder. I am sure that any man who has cat- 
tle can see that Mr. Glaspie’s profit of $74.25 
a head was made by the big margin he made on 
the cattle bought at $11.20 a hundred and sold 
at $18.25, and also from figuring his feed at 
pre-war prices, instead of the way he handled 
the cattle and the gain he put on them while 
on feed. His record shows that he put a gain 
of 390 pounds a steer in six months, which I 
have done on grass alone. . 

If it had not been for the big margin of 


{Continued on page 45] 


The Pig: “Oh, you 
think you're the 
~¢ whole cheese, don’t 
Se A 
——— +The Ram: “No, I 
—== don’t; but I am 
* _«_ the best farm but- 


—SS—= ter, and don’t you 
forget it” . 
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Dependability 


a of the 


& ’ DE LAVAL 


Now that “dog days” 
are with us, it is no time 
to bother with a balky 


cream separator. 




































Dependability in a 
cream separator is espe- 
cially necessary in the 
summer when the milk 
should be taken care of 
in the shortest possible 
time. 


The DE LAVAL 
Cream Separator is de- 
pendable, and with ordi- 
nary care it will easily last 
a lifetime. 

The DE LAVAL 
capacity rating is depend- 
able. Each size exceeds 
its advertised capacity under ordinary, and even under unfavorable, conditions. 


DE LAVAL Service is dependable. Fifty thousand agents the world 
over see to it that DE LAVAL Separators are properly set up, operated 
and taken care of. And, above all, the De Laval Company is depend- 
able—the oldest and by far the largest cream separator manufacturers 
in the world. 


More DE LAVALS in use than of all other makes combined. 


See the local De Laval agent, or, if you don’t know 
him, write to the nearest De Laval office as below 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway 29 East Madison Street 61 Beale Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
















































ME $1.00 KNIFE for 78c 


; all 
RAZOR STEEL pe ll 














MILK COOLER 
Get one now. Savethe 
usual losses. 


RB 
; 
: 
g 


and easily cleaned 
made. 
t of orders. 
Write for prices at once 
or ask your dealer. 
A. H, REID CREAMERY 
AND DAIRY SUPPLY CO. 
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C, LOUIS BEHM, 
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Costly Summer Losses Among Poultry 


URING the hot summer 
months great losses are 


By MICHAEL K. BOYER 


of young stock, but seldom 
attack half-matured or grown 





likely to occur, espe- 
cially when fowls do not re- 
ceive proper attention. Lice 
and hot weather can destroy 
more poultry than any par- 
ticular disease. Exposure to 
the hot sun weakens fowls, 
and when in that condition 
death frequently occurs. 
Great humidity and confine- 
ment’ to close, stuffy houses 
are likewise fatal. 

Hens do not perspire as 
do “most animals — sweating 
through the pores of the skin. 
Instead, when the heat is op- 





pressive, they open their 
mouths and pant, and in 
extreme cases droop their 





birds. They are readily scared 
away by a shot-gun or by the 
cries of the Guinea fowls. 
Opossums, skunks, weasels 
and minks are night prowlers 
and do deadly work. Where 
these animals are known to 
exist, no time must be lost in 
capturing them. In some lo- 
calities foxes cause heavy 
losses. 

Another source of heavy 
loss is overcrowding. There 
is no profit in such work. 
Overcrowding leads to such 
vices as feather-pulling and 
egg-eating. Also, overcrowd- 
ing causes fowls to become 








wings. There is great suf- 
fering when the latter stage 
is reached. Overfat fowls and broody 
hens that persist in sticking to close, ill- 
ventilated nests, frequently meet with 
sudden death. 

While hot weather can not be prevent- 
ed, much of the bad effects can be avoided 
by constructing the houses so that plenty 
of fresh air may readily enter. There 
must-be some shade in the runs, also. 
The coolest shade is that supplied by 
trees, especially when a breeze is stir- 
ring. Where tree shade is not available, 
an awning or shed roof, with all four 
sides open, is an excellent substitute. 
When there is great humidity, water 
sprinkled in the runs or places where the 
fowls congregate will cool the air. 

Of course, it goes without saying, that 
the premises must be kept clean, the 
droppings gathered at least once a week, 
and the houses thoroughly disinfected 
every month. This will not only keep 
down vermin, but will destroy any dis- 
ease germs that might be lurking in the 
premises. 

Improper feeding pays its penalty. 
An excess of starchy material will pro- 
duce fat that sooner or later may kill. 
To give heating food during hot weather 
invites calamity. At the same time, to 
feed_ exclusively on such nitrogenous 
grain.as wheat, will develop bowel trou- 
bles and other fatalities. There must be 
just enough of one class of food to coun- 
teract any bad influence that might arise 
from the other. The fowls should have 
all the green food they will eat. Animal 
food should be fed sparingly. 

It.is best to give the grain in the house, 
scattering it among light litter. Fowls 
need exercise in summer as much as 
they do in winter. Grain that 


Have the fowls tame; make them contented 


Forcing chicks, especially at this sea- 
son, is responsible for quite a few losses. 
A supply of chick feed should be kept 
constantly before the youngsters, in 
small boxes or hoppers so they can help 
themselves at will. This chick feed is 
composed of a mixture of finely cracked 
grains of all kinds, and all dealers sell it. 

A good dog and a faithful cat are 
excellent guardians, ‘and when these 
animals are well trained they prevent 
much loss. As a rule rats will not harm 
chickens that are half grown, so long as 
grain or other food can be found. I have 
also noticed that rats seldom creep 
through two-inch wire mesh, evidently 
fearing it may be a trap. Neither will 
they loiter about buildings where there 
are no places to hide. All places where 
rats could hide must be removed. A 
practise that is too common is to have 
wood and rubbish piles near buildings, 
and these harbor rats and other enemies. 

It is not easy to get rid of rats once 
they become settled. It is possible to 
rout them by digging after them (the 
general hiding place being under the 
sills of the building), and when they 
know they are being pursued they usu- 
ally seek new quarters. But digging is 
successful only as far as that particular 
location is concerned. To set traps is 
good for a while, but rats are shrewd 
and soon get on to the trick. There is 
nothing so effective as a good cat. Fer- 
rets are great ratters, but they are dan- 
gerous animals to handle. A good rat 
dog will do as good work as a cat, but 
the dog soon becomes a nuisance by his 
persistent digging. 

Hawks and crows are great destroyers 


too hot while on the roost 
at night, which so weakens 
them that they become easy 
prey to any form of sickness. 

Sudden fright caused by a strange dog 
upon the premises, or strangers, espe- 
cially when part of the wearing apparel 
is red, will cause a regular stampede 
among the fowls. This excitement in 
hot weather will have a bad effect, and 
will greatly distress fowls that are short 
of breath, due to being too fat, and I have 
known some suddenly to drop over and 
die from fright or exhaustion. 

Fright will also cut down the egg 
yield, entailing considerable loss. Heat 
has just as bad an effect upon egg pro- 
duction as has severe winter weather. 

Have the fowls tamie, make them con- 
tented, and they will suffer less from 
hot weather and will not so readily be- 
come frightened. In short, make home 
pleasant for them, and they will pay 
you back with interest. 


——— << 


How Ragged the Hens Look! 


angered is the opening month of the 
molting season. Hens that start molt- 
ing this month generally end in time to 
become good winter layers. But, good- 
ness, how ragged they look! Molting is 
not a disease, and yet nearly all the poul- 
try doctor books refer to it. It is a con- 
dition that develops whatever weakness 
there is in a fowl, and sickness and death 
often follow. The period lasts about 100 
days, which dates from the first falling of 
feathers to the completion of the work. 

A fowl in good health will grow feath- 
ers rapidly. In such cases there will not 
be that ragged appearance which. is 
noted in cases of slow or hard molt. Fat 
hens readily shed their feathers, but 
they seem to lack the power 





is thrown on the ground out- 
doors, and not eaten, will 
mildew during the night if 
there is a rainstorm or heavy 
dew. Mildewed grain pro- 
duces canker in fowls. I paid 
dearly to discover that fact. 
I have also come to the con- 
clusion that cracked corn left 
on the ground over night and 
eaten by the fowls next day, 
will produce canker more 
quickly than any other grain. 
Since I began feeding whole 
corn in place of cracked I 
have not had a single case of 








of .promptly renewing the 
coat. A fowl that is poor in 
flesh has great difficulty in 
shedding her feathers. 
Molting fowls must have 
clean, protected houses and 
plenty of exercise. They 
must be fed a nitrogenous 
food. Corn, corn-meal, mid- 
_ dlings and potatoes must be 
‘given sparingly. The males, 
should be separated from the 
females. Bran, green bone, | 
_sunflower-seed and linseed-— 
.<meal are highly valuable in the . 
bill of fare. Spicy condiments 








this disease in my flocks. 


A faithful cat will protect chicks from enemies 


[Continued on page 21] 
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At Last—Our Own Plows 


IT’ EVERY demonstration in tractor history Inter- 
national tractors have stood well at the front in 
popularity, in steadiness, and in economy of operation. 
Better yet, in the last fourteen years they have demon- 
strated their dependability, their low cost of operation 
and upkeep on many thousands of American farms. 


Up to July 1, 1919, there was no International Harvester 
plow. To our tractors was given the task of doing good work 
with plows made by other concerns. We took them all on im- 
partially, only asking that the behavior of the plow should be so 
far as possible in keeping with the quality of the tractor. 





All the while we were studying, watching the action and 
work of the plows our tractors drew, making an honest, earnest 
effort to discover the one line which gave the best satisfaction 
under all conditions. Little by little one line of plows detached 
itself from the general run, showing up better than others, 
standing up better, giving better satisfaction under a greater 
variety of conditions. 


This line was also one of the oldest in the country, with a 
splendid reputation. among farmers, especially in territories 
where plowing conditions are more than ordinarily difficult. 

- The old, reliable P & O plow line fairly won its way with us 
against the field. Now it belongs to us, ‘not so much because 
we needed plows to complete our line of farm machines as 
because we wanted this particular plow for our own after 
the way it had demonstrated its value to us. 





From now on, we shall sell plows as well as tractors—plows 
that have proved themselves in every way as worthy to belong 
to the International Harvester line as any other machine or 
implement in the line. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 1c? 
CHICAGO ; USA 
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YOUR BOND of Tire Quality 


UALITY is the first thing to consider in tires. Buy them on the basis of their 

yield—in mileage—just as you buy seeds on the basis of their yield—in crops. 
Racine Multi-Mile Cord Tires and Racine Country Road Tires are quality-bonded by 
the Extra Tests to which they are subjected in Racine Rubber Company factories. 


Racine Multi-Mile Cord Tires 


are featured by the Racine Absorbing Shock Strip—an extra strip of blended rubber, 
welding tread and carcass, and so compounded that it completely absorbs the jars 


and jolts of the road. 


Racine Country Road Tires 
5000-mile guarantee—are specially designed for country road use. They are rugged, 
wear-resisting tires—built to stand hard knocks. 


RACINE RUBBER COMPANY 





Racine, Wisconsin 
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White Wyandottes. 200 Egg Strain. MICHAEL K. BOYER, 
Bellevue Avenue, Hammonton, N. J. 





Poultry. Tid-Bits 


ART RTIFICIAL light to lengthen the hen’s 
orking day may seem hard on the hen, 
but it is siegeott for the poultryman’s pocketbook. 


A good appetite is characteristic of good 
laying. Keéep a watch on the hens with fin- 
icky appetites. Farmer Vincent. 


The best winter layers come from chicks 
that are kept growing all the time, and not 
permitted to have any setbacks. 


I mated a cockerel to pullets, which is con- 
trary to general teachings, and got sixty-two 
strong, healthy chicks from sixty-four eggs. 

G. Reynolds. 


When buying hens from a stranger watch 
the hens when at work. If they move quick 
and lively, and seem bright and alert, it is a 
good indication that they are thrifty. 


Litter in the hen house becomes hard and 
packed by constant use, and does not hide the 
grain scattered in it. The signs are right 
then for a good house-cleaning. Stir up or 
renew the litter. 


Egg reports show that about 1,500,000,000 
dozens of eggs are produced annually in the 
United States. Approximately one-tenth of 
this production, or 150,000,000 dozens, are re- 
ceived in New York city. 


Peter Tumbledown is lying awake nights 
trying to figure out why his black hen’ lays 
white eggs. If Peter would spend less time 
on trifles and more on the care of his hens, 
he would have better results. 


Hens relish fruit, especially apples, peaches, 
plums, and other fruits that so often go to 
waste. It does not matter if the fruit is de- 
cayed; rotten apples never injured chickens. 
The seeds of apples are a dainty and palatable 
article of diet. 


Different kinds of grain should be placed 
in different hoppers; so the hens can mix the 
feed as they want it. Sometimes they need 
more of one kind than another. I like that 
plan better than mixing the grains and pour- 
ing them all into the same hopper. L. L. V. 


Buckwheat and millet sown together 
(about one-fourth buckwheat) make an inex- 
pensive poultry food. I let it ripen, then cut 
and bunch it and allow it to dry a few days 
before housing. The chickens do the thresh- 
ing during the winter, and it gives them 
needed exercise. It is the best egg producer 
I ever tried. Mrs. S. J. Ireland. 


Talking about testing eggs—why in the 
world do not people place the eggs in an incu- 
bator tray and run a flashlight underneath the 
tray. In this way they can pick out the clear 
eggs as fast as the light passes under them. 
I test out thousands of eggs every season and 
use a flashlight pees e>.6 A lamp is too 
slow, and not so good in any way as a good 
flashlight, which shows the exact Has S A of 
the egg on the third day. Mrs. Rominger. 


A silo for hens is one of the latest and is 
likely to prove one of the best improvements 
for poultrymen. Take an old vinegar or mo- 
lasses barrel or hogshead and bore a hole in 
the bottom for drainage. Set the barrel on a 
stand above the ground, with boards in the 
stand far enough apart to allow free circula- 
tion of air. Fit the top cover so that it will 
go inside and fit well, yet so that it can be 
easily taken out. Fill the barrel with a f 
kind of green stuff that fowls will eat, su 
as lawn clippings, vegetable tops, fineyeut 
clover, ete. It need not be filled all at once, 
but can be added to, from time to time, through 
the summer. Oliver Hernstreet. 
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System in Squab Raising Pays 


HE Poultry Editor visited a squab plant 
quartering 4,000 pairs of breeding Homer 
pigeons, from which 50,000 squabs are annually 
shipped to market. In order that two men 
might do the work, the following system was 


ad : 

Watering is done from the passageway. In 
each pen, in one of the bottom nests next to the 
passageway, a two-gallon galvanized iron pan 
is placed. A barrel of water is placed on a 
truck and thus two men are able to water an 
entire house in about the time it would ordi- 
narily take to water a few pens. A small 
door opens up so that all work may be done 
without entering each individual pen. 

In each pen a memorandum card is tacked, 
and this at once shows the number of squabs 
ship from that pen, shipping dates and 
number of deaths among the old birds. This 
arrangement quickly shows which are the 
most profitable lofts and which, if any, are 
run at a loss. 

Each house is lettered, and each loft num- 
bered. The breeding birds are all banded— 
the hens on the left leg, the cocks on the 
right. When a bird dies, one of the same sex 
is added to the loft. 

Every four weeks the lofts are thoroughly 
cleaned; the nests from which the squabs 
have been removed are well sprinkled with 
air-slaked lime into which has been put a lib- 
eral supply of crude carbolic acid. The ma- 
nure is measured out by bushels, and sacked 


, ready for shipment. 


This plant is composed of six large buildings, 
each measuring 16 x 240 feet, These dimen- 
sions include a passageway of three and one- 
half feet. The Puildings are so arranged that 
they are practically all under one roof. This 
is not only a convenience but a great saving 
of time. 

The manager told me that in saving young 
birds for breeders, he takes only nest mates, 
instead of placing the entire output in the 
loft. He says experience taught him that in 
an entire loft there are from eighteen to 
twenty per cent of odd cocks, and by choosing 
nest mates he is able greatly to reduce the 
percentage of odd cocks. 

When five weeks of age, the tail-feathers 
are pulled out of all the youngsters intended 
for breeding purposes. This is done because 
of the belief that the strength is better dis- 
tributed throughout the entire body of the 
pigeon, the tail-feathers consuming so much 
vitality which ought to be more evenly divided. 

Factors in profitable squab raising are: 
Regularity, convenience, attention and perse- 
verance. Having the lofts arranged so that 
no unnecessary steps need be taken during the 
course of the fir gat will save time and labor. 
Regularity in feeding, and close attention to 
details, will avoid much loss, and there will be 
better ‘squabs and ecg cong The man who 
perseveres never gets the “blues,” and con- 
sequently he sticks to the work. It is the 
fickle-minded fellow who quickly tires of his 
job. The constant sameness, day after day, 
seems to work on his nerves, and he quits the 
work believing there is “nothing in it.” 





How Ragged the Hens Look! 


[Continued from page 18] 


must be avoided, especially sulphur. If the 
hen is not in proper condition for molting, no 
amount of stimulating food will make up for 
the lack of a reserve of suitable material for 
cell growth; and the use of spices at this 
time can only overstimulate and act injuriously 
on the peso of the fowl. 

The ing season of the heavy-weight 
ducks foes this month. 

March-hatched pullets should be laying now. 

Get rid of the surplus fowls before they 
start to molt. 

Caponizing can be performed in August. 

Set hens or incubators for February table 
poultry. 
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Speed the harvest with Yale Hoists 


Pas harvest time the speedy economical repair and proper maintenance of 
valuable equipment spells the difference between bumper crops—which 
spell profits—and serious losses. 





Yale Chain Blocks are logical equipment for scores of uses 
on and about your farm—making quick tractor and harvesting 
machinery repairs—changing truck and wagon bodies—enabling 
you to handle heavy and awkward loads with dispatch and ease 

You can get Yale Chain Blocks in all capacities and in three types. 


Th 
ive you the secure safe means of handling many jobs that otherwise ‘woule 
e difficult if not impossible. 


The Yale Spur-Geared Block illustrated is widely used throughout the 
world in every kind of industry. With only an 82 pound: pull on the hand 
in one man can quickly lift one ton. _phe load is at all times held safely = 
pended at any point. “From hook-to-hook-a-line-of- steel” — 
each block is tested for 50 per cent overload ity in long 

tons before leaving the plant. You need Yale Cha hain Blocks. 


Send for ‘‘Hoisting Hints for the Farmer’”’ 
It is full of solid information about the Yale Hoist you 
can best use.. Write today. 


Made by the makers of Yale Padlocks, Night Latches, 
Builders’ ie 2 and ey tre ,Door Closers and Bank 
Locks, all trade-marked “YALE. 3 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Company 


9 East 40th Street New York City 
Chicago Office: 77 East Lake Street 
Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd., St, Catharines, Ont. 


























The mire Garden Auto-Cultivator 
Does the work of four men 


That is what market gar- 
deners tell us. Cultivates 
from % inch to 6 inches . 
deep. Made to cultivate 
within % inch of plant. 

Price $185, f.o.b. Cleveland, O. 

Write for details 

THE ATLANTIC MACHINE 
.& MANUFACTURING CO. 
CLEVELAND - OHIO 
Agents wanted 
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| How you can get more power, de- 

| Crease carbon and save gas in your 

i @utomobile tractor, truck or en- 

ine, clearly explained in our free | 

klet, ‘‘To Have and to Hold 

| Power.’ Write for it—it will help 
| you know piston rings. 

McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Co. 

2822 Locust St., St. Louis, U, 8. A. 
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Trial 

10-Year Kerosene 
Geerniee \ Gascine ENGINES 

ou get more power from a gallon of 12 cent 
Kerosene than from a gallon of 25 or 85 cent 
gasoline in any gasoline e ne, Ay cranking, 
no batteries. Easy to s 0 operate. 
All Sizes and Styles, 1% H-P. to 22 H-P, 

Before to 

Free Book 25 sere sam baz 
and finest 8-color book. Tells . 
all what you want to know 
about engines, Written so 

u.can understand it. 

rite for low prices now. 
OTTAWA MFG. CO. 

526 Ming St. Ottawa, Kans, 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


An Experiment with Celery 


By SYLVANUS COBB BURT 





FTER my _ celery 
plants had made 
the usual fight for 

life, and reached the 
stage where I began to 
think they would really 
amount to something, 
my work took me away 
from home during July 
and August. As there 
was no one to whom I 
could trust the care of 
the plants, I decided to let 
them care for themselves 
and see how well they 











could do it. 

I mellowed a spot in 
the garden some 4 x 12 feet and boxed 
this in with boards to a height of about 


| twenty-two inches. I set the young 


plants in this bed, spacing them four 
inches apart each way. This provided 
room for more than 400 plants. Just 
before I left home I cleaned the weeds 


| from the bed, and in this condition left 


them to their fate. 

Returning eight or nine weeks later I 
found. the frame completely filled with a 
mass of tall, slender. plants, which had 
shot up so rapidly after my leaving that 


| there were no Weeds in the bed. Al- 


though the rest of the garden was suf- 
fering from drought, the boxed-in celery 
bed with its mass of foliage retained 


| eonsidérable moisture. The stalks were 


so slender; however, that they did not 


The frame was completely filled with celery 


hold much promise, but by watering 
them abundantly and frequently from 
this time until they were removed from 
the garden late in November, I induced 
heavier growth. 

In that part of the frame where the 
plants had grown best the crowding of 
the stalks and the shelter of the leaves 
had partially bleached it. I am con- 
vinced if I had been able to watch over - 
the plants during July and August, and 
give them plenty of water during these 
months, the stalks would have been so 
thrifty they would have wedged them- 
selves into an almost solid mass. In this 
case they would have been well bleached 
at the end of the growing season. Not 
many crops will stand such neglect. The 
variety used was the Mammoth Pascal. 


Potatoes Should Be Graded 














E. C. Shroeder, the “ Potato King of the Northwest,” whose farm is in Minnesota, 


doubles his profits by hitching two diggers to his tractor 


fips time has come when potato grow- 
ers must conform to some standard 
of grading potatoes, in the same manner 
that the fruit growers conform to a 
standard in grading apples. There is 
more waste in the potato crop due to 
poor handling and grading than any other 
crop raised on the farm. A conservative 
estimate ‘shows that from fifteen to 
twenty-five. per cent of the total potato 
crop is wasted, This does not mean 
that the waste of the actual product is 
this high, for part of the waste is rep- 
resented in dirt which adheres to the 
tubers and Which is never separated 
from them. The largest waste comes 
from the presence of small, ill-shaped 
or decayed tubers which can not be used 
for f but for which the grower pays 
for containers, railroad freight and com- 
mission charges. This waste should be 
left on the farm and used for live-stock 
feed. Further, the presence of small, 
gnarly and diseased tubers gradually 

ecreases the consumption of the potato 
and is the source of dispute between 


the commission man and the grower. 


For the grower’s own protection the 
potatoes should be properly graded and 
marked, and the grade should be stand- 
ardized so that interstate shipments 
would be uniform. The United States 
Department of Agriculture has prepared 
standards for grading potatoes, and it 
would be well for growers in every state 
to follow the plan. 

The practise of picking up the pota- 
toes immediately after the digger is not 
good. In the first place it is difficult 
to sort the potatoes thoroughly, and as 
a result the diseased ones are likely to 
go in with the good ones. Further, a 
small amount of soil generally sticks to 
the tubers and is carried along with 
them. If possible, the potatoes should 
be left on the field for several hours so 
that they will become thoroughly dry. 
This will harden the skins and improve 
the keeping quality of the potatoes. 

_ Several types of potato-diggers used 
are adaptable to land that is in g 
tilth and fairly free from stones 
,reots: Potato-diggers can be used both 
on clay loam and sandy loam soils. 














Hot-Weather Garden Hints 


EVER hoe beans or cultivate them when 
the vines are wet, unless you want “rusty” 
plants. 


Plant early this month: Snap beans, rad- 
ishes, turnips, spinach, lettuce, kale, early 
kinds of peas, beets and carrots. 


Celery may be blanched by means of 
boards, paper or drain-tile. Earth is likely to 
cause decay if applied when the soil or foliage 
is wet. 


Overwatering when transplanting in hot 
weather should be avoided. ntil a new root 
systeny is established a plant ean not take up 
much water. é 


Start geraniums during August for winter 
blooming. Break off the slips and put them 
in thé ground beside the old plant. Pot them 
before frost. 


Get rid of jimson-weeds. Pests which 
are injurious to potatoes,-tomatoes, eggplant 
and other vegetables are harbored by jimsor- 
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weeds, and for that reason these weeds should 
be systematically destroyed. 


For cabbage-worms: Mix one part of fresh 
Persian insect-powder with four parts of air- 
slaked lime, and dust it on the plants at reg- 


ular intervals. 
oe 


* Orchard and Berry Work 


Cut out and burn the old blackberry and 
raspberry canes as soon as they’ve fruited. 


Stop cultivating the bush fruits this month. 
Keep the hoe and cultivator going in the 
strawberries. 


Peach pits, plum stones, etc.,“are not fit for 
seed if allowed to dry out. Pack them in 
boxes of ‘moist soil until planting time in 
Odtober. 


The time for “tipping” black raspberry 
canes (if you want new plants to set or sell) 
is close at hand. When the new growth bends 
over near the ground, each tip shguld be buried 
a few inches in the soil and held in place with 


23 


a stone, peg or heap of dirt. Next spring 
nearly every tip will have taken root; the 
new plants can then be severed from the par- 
ent. canes and moved wherever desired. 


Winter vetch does best as a cover crop if 
a little rye is seeded with it. One bushel of 


-vetch to one-half bushel of rye an acre is 


about right. In mild climates crimson clover 
can be used instead of vetch. 


Sun-scald is common on trees that have 
not sufficient foliage to shade their own trunk 
and main limbs. A little forethought will en- 
able you to shade the threatened parts in 
some manner, and thus avoid having damaged 
bark on the southwest side. 


Cover crops hold the orchard soil from 
washing, prevent burning out humus, furnish 
profitable pasture for hogs, calves, poultry 
and small stock, and furnish an excellent 
mulch and soil cover for the trees. If the 
orchard is pastured with small stock it should 
not be pastured too close. Enough growth 
should be made by the cover crop for winter 
to furnish a good mulch that will catch and 
hold snow and leaves that would blow away. 
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Firestone Park 


CCEPT the tire only when the name represents 

a record that you are willing to bank on. 
Firestone is the name of the man who founded 

a great industry and who determines its policy today. 
It is the name of a business organization inspired by 
the ambition to improve the tire as long as improve- 
Thousands of Firestone workers 
They share in the rewards along 
with the executives. The principle of giving the pub- 
lic most miles per dollar inspires every Firestone 
It is the spirit of Firestone manufacture. Let 
it lead you into buying the money-saving tire, 
that the name Firestone is on the next tire you buy. 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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Thresh Your Own Grain 


DoING your own threshing 


means cleaner grain and more 

of it saved when you use a NEW 
RACINE—the small machine with 
the big capacity. Backed by years 
of eXperience in building machines 
pexpoces for individual and neigh- 
thood work. Handles any grain 
or seed. Two sizes: 20x32; 24x40. 

Illustrated booklet mailedon request. 


BELLE CITY MANUFACTURING CO. 


NEW RACINE Threshers Distributed by the 
international Harvester 
America 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


Surplus Tractor Power Prevents Stalling 


By W. E. DODGE, Iowa 


has the more certain he is that he 
needs surplus power. to take him 
over hard and unexpected places. 

The man who owns a tractor that de- 
velops fifteen horse power at _ drive 
wheel rim finds himself in a disagreeable 
situation when, due to degree of grade 
or character of soil encountered, his ma- 
chine stalls. He can not very well back- 
up, if plowing, to get a new start. 
Therefore, the only alternative is to lift 
the plows and leave a blemish in the 
ote field. What he wants, and what 

e is bound to have some day, is a trac- 
tor that will furnish, at least for a short 
time, a large surplus of power to take 
him up steep Prades, through hard spots 
in the soil, or both at once. 

A horse has the ability to produce sur- 
plus power in large amounts for short 

eriods. For a moment, while tugging 
in the collar, he may produce five times 
or more the amount of energy that is 
expected of him at steady work. Who 
has not seen the powerful truck horse 
straining at his load to get it up the 

rade to the unloading platform? While 
oing this the horse is exerting many 
times the strength required of him on 
the main portion of the journey over 
level streets. The driver who gets stuck 
on the road or in the street fails for the 
entire trip, due to one bad place in the 
road; the same is true of the tractor 
that has not enough excess power, which 
may be called on when necessary, to 
carry over the steep grades or through 
tough hard spots in the soil. 

It is the ambition of progressive trac- 
tor builders today to produce machines 
that, in a degree at least, compare with 
the versatility of the horse. hen the 
farmer understands that he can purchase 
a tractor that for all the working period 
will develop, say, fifteen horse power ex- 
cept for ten minutes when he must have 
twenty-five horse power,—that is the 
tractor he will buy and recommend to 
others when he finds he can get it. 

There is a wide range of soil condi- 
tion and soil content. It may take 2,240 
pounds pull on the level to operate a 
fourteen-inch plow eight inches deep in 
gumbo soil, while the same plow may be 
pulled through sand at the same depth 
on level ground with a pull of 336 pounds. 
Assuming that the farmer ran from safid 
to gumbo in the same field, he could not 
hope to get through his gumbo with 

wer sufficient only for the sand or silt 
oam. What he wants and will have 
some day is the latent power to call on 
when he strikes the streak of gumbo, so 
that he can go right through it without 
let or hindrance. 

It has been fairly accurately estimated 
that it requires forty-two horse power 
to pull three fourteen-inch plows eight 
inches deep through dry gumbo soil, 
while to pull the same outfit the same 
depth through new land or virgin soil 
consumes ten horse power. In medium 
heavy clay the amount required is sev- 
enteen horse power ; light eg thirteen 
horse power ; silt loam, eight horse pow- 
er, and sand about seven horse power. 
It is plain, therefore, that the range of 
power needed is wide indeed, and that 
the successful tractor must be built to 
meet this condition, modified to meet 
engineering restrictions. Virgin soil is, 
of course, not plowed eight inches deep, 
and it would not be wise to build a trac- 
tor capable of plowing dry gumbo eight 
inches deep, if the tractor was to be 
used generally on soil much easier to 
work. ° 

Theresistance which soil setsup against 


ste poe over by the plow is deter- 
_ roughly as follows:;. The cross- 
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section of the strip plowed, say with a 
fourteen-inch — set eight inches deep, 
is 8 x 14 or 112 square inches of surface 
of cross-section multiplied by the num- 
ber of pounds ee required per square 
inch to move the plow. In the case of 
gumbo this is twenty pounds; hence, 
your problem is 8 x 14 x 20 or 2,240 
pounds ; and for a three-plow gang the 
problem is 8 x 14 x 20 x 8 or 6,720 
pounds pull. In sand the problem is 
stated thus: 8 x14 x 3 x 3 or 1,008. 
Thus we have 6,720 pounds pull neces- 
sary for passing through gumbo and 
1,008 pounds pull for negotiating sand. 
The entire range between these figures 
may be encountered in the same field of 
operations, although this is not probable. 

The man who lives in a rolling coun- 
try will also find himself confronted with 
areal problem in getting his tractor to 
pull the load while going up hill. A five 
per cent grade, which is equivalent to 
3°, will result in 300 pounds additional 
energy to move both tractor and plow 


up hill, assuming that the tractor weighs, 


5,000 pounds and the plows weigh 1,000 
ounds. If, then, the user encounters a 
eavy streak of clay, or even gumbo, 

while going up hill, the need of reserve 

power is all the more obvious. A ten 
per cent grade, or 534° grade means that 
the tractor must generate 600 additional 
pounds pull at the drive wheel rim in 
order to move forward ; and on a thirty 
er cent grade, or 1634°, the additional 
oad imposed is 1,800 pounds, or a differ- 
ence of more than twelve horse power 
from that consumed on level ground, 
traveling at the average tractor speed. 

Therefore, the only conclusion that can 
be reached in the application of tractor 
power to farm problems is that the trac- 
tor must be able, at least for short 
periods of time; to generate a much 
greater amount of power than that at 
which it is rated. 





Straightening Steel Axles 


Spring wagon axles are very frequently 
sprung out of shape by overloading, 
or by accidents and runaways. They 
can sometimes be straightened without 
hammering and without removing from 
the vehicle. 

Place two gives of oak 2 x 6 together, 
one on top of the other.. Each must be 
a little longer than the track of the 
vehicle. In order that chains may be 
readily passed beneath the 2.x 6’s, place 
a small strip under them to hold them 
off the ground. It is not necessary to 
remove the wheels. 

Run the wheels on to the 2 x 6’s and 
pass a log chain under the planks and 
over the axle to be straightened. Two 
chains are required—one op either side 
of the bend. Quite often the chains may 
be placed over an axle clip to avoid mar- 
ring the wooden axle cap. If not, heavy 
pieces of leather should be placed under 
the chains. 

Under the bend in the axle place a jack- 
screw. Now byraising the jack-screw 
theaxlecan be straightened very quickly. 

Automobile axles which have been 
bent by running against objects should 
be removed, turned on their side with 
the bend down and straightened in the 
same manner, In a shop with a plank 
floor the chains can be fastened to eye- 


bolts in the floor. 
Missouri. R. Wayne Taylor. 







































































































Tractor Silo Filling Economical 


HE tractor is economical for silo fill- 

ing. J. G. Lindon, an Iowa stock 
farmer who is said to have the largest 
silos in his state, has proved this to 
his satisfaction. He had used a steam 
threshing engine for two years in filling 
his big silos. Last season he substituted 
a kerosene burning tractor to pull his 


. cutter. 


‘* We filled our two silos in a week,’’ 
he says. ‘‘The power seemed to be 
easily furnished, though we used the 
largest size cutter. There were no stops 
nor any delays. The tractor kept twenty 
men and fourteen teams busy all the 
time. As for expense, we have filled 
these silos with a steam-engine for two 
seasons, and it took the same length of 
time to do the work. We saved $25 a 
day for the engine, and a big coal bill 
besides, and we did not spend more than 
$20 for kerosene for the entire filling.’’ 

Towa. F. L. Clark. 
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Correcting Headlight Glare 
By P. T. HINES 


All states are rapidly enacting anti- 
glare automobile headlight laws, and 
even if there were no laws to this effect, 
it would be well for all motorists to cor- 
rect the glare. 

Most laws of this kind limit the amount 
of light which may be directed to the 
left at such a height that it will shine 
into the eyes of the driver of a car ap- 
cine d from the opposite direction, 

ut allows unlimited light straight ahead 
on the road or to the right. 

Many devices for meeting these de- 
mands have been put on the market, 
but if they are not available, or seem 
toe expensive, the light bulbs may be 
painted in such a manner that it will 
effectively remedy all glare. It is done 
in the following way : Z 

Paint the right side of the light bulbs 
green and at the tip of thé bulb make a 
circie of green paint one-half the diam- 
eter of the bulb. The paint should cover 
the right sides of the bulbs looking with 
the car, as the unobstructed light from 
this side would be reflected to the left— 
which the law demands eliminated. The 
paint should extend for an arc of 150° 
around the right side of the bulbs. 





Concrete Cistern Cover 


A permanent and portable cistern cover 
like the one shown can be made of con- 
crete at a small cost. 

If the cover is not made more than 
thirty inches square a thickness of three 
inches will stand the strain of an ordi- 
nary pump, providing reinforcement such 
as woven wire scrap iron is used. 

The hole in the center can be made by 
setting a tin can of the desired size in 
the center of the mold. Small bolts should 
be set in the concrete, heads down, so 
they will fit into the pump base. A 
broken harness-bit furnishes material 
for the rings. Use about two and one, 
half parts of sand to one of cement, and 
after placing the mixture in the mold keep 
it moist and away from the sunlight 
until thoroughly set. B. Kelleher, Iowa, 
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Why Ajax Tires 
AreFarmersChoice 


There’s one big outstanding reason — greater 
mileage. 




































The man who farms is much more vitally 
concerned with tire service than his in-town 
brother. He requires topmost tire strength, 
for the roads his car must travel are not always 
sleek and smooth. 


And so, sooner or later, he chooses Ajax Tires 
— the only tires possessing Shoulders of 


Strength. 
Ajax Road King 


Ajax Shoulders of Stre are buttresses of rubber 
that brace both sides of the tread. Note the picture of 
the Ajax Road King. See how that burly tread is but- 
tressed. It has more rubber where it should be—more 
tread on the road. Shoulders of Strength are chiefly 
responsible for the surprising mileage records estab- 
lished by the Ajax Road King. 

Your nearest Ajax dealer carries a complete supply 
of Ajax Road tires—also Ajax Inner Tubes, and 
Ajax H. Q. Tire Accessories. 


Ajax Tires Are Guaranteed In Writing 5000 Miles 


AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 
New York 
Factories: Trenton, N. J. Branches in Leading Cities 
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No more hand pumping and carrying 
water in pails. Myers Self-Oiling |< 
Bulldozer Power Pumps give 
running water---all you need and 
wherever you need it. Extrastrong 
and of simple, high grade construc- 
tion. Moderate in cost, requires 
minimum attention and is easy to 
install, Is self-ciling, has covered 
cuted pee. large valves, liberal water- 
“vs i, Syarated by ine engine or elec- 


Sizes lor every 

= 200 t0 3000 gal. per 
capacity Yo. know f lad ng 
cause it'sa Myers. For the Myers 
of Pumps, Door Hangers and 
y Tools is acknowledged the 
pn Rn ET omy Ask your deal- 


Soi bouts Se. mon on yeauest aa 
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MakeaTractorof if YourCar 
Use it for farm work. Pullford catalog 
shows how to make a practical tractor 

out of Ford and other cars. 
Write for Catalog 
Pullford Co., Box 12 C, Quincy, IL. 


HARVESTER S2! ,S**%er 
ing for cut- 
ting Corn, Cane and Kaffir Corn. 
Cuts and throws in piles on 
harvester. Man and horse cuts 
apd shocks =; <4 a Corn Binder. 


Sold in every state. Price only $2 ith fodder binder. 
The only self gatherin pon arventar on the market 
that ward. Sandy" Creek univ tisfaction.—Dexter L. Wood- 
N. Y., writes: “3 years ago! pur- 
ro ‘Carn Harvester. Would not take 4 times the 
pace of the machine if P*could not get, another — wi 
nee F. Huggins, S re Okla.: “* Works 5 
better than I ex ed $46 in labor this fall, m ‘Roy 
e, Farmersville, Ohio: “ T have used a corn shocker, 
corn binder and 2 rowed machines, but your machine beats 
them all and takes less twine of an Eocene I have ever 
"" John F, Haag, Mayfield, Ok * Your har- 
vester gave good “= Sp A) usin; ng fin our silo.’’ 
K. F. Ruegnitz, Otis, Co lm iny- 
~ father saying he ecivel the: corn Dinder and he 
ng corn and cane now. it works fine and — 1 
can'vell lots of them next year.’’ Write for free catalog 
oozing ayo anne ester at oak and testimonials. 


4. CO., Salina, 











Direct to Farmer 
at Wire Mill Prices 











CATALOG FREE 
KITSELMAN BROS. oEPT. 241 MUNCIE, INDIANA 


Seed Whea 


Nine reliable kinds—hardiest strains—yield 
more per acre— less seed. Sound—graded 
seed—cleaned clean, free of cockle, rye, smut, 
lic. Prices are just, 
dl ~ free and samples. Mention 


A i. " Hoffman, Inc., Landisville, Lanc. Co., Pa. 


mSeed Wheat= 
















Selections of pure d of F fe on8 
varieties, ~o nt hie erade eed 
e have ys ~ of very tose cnee seed. 


0. C. SHEPARD CO., Box 72, Medina, O. 
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Good Hardware 
Is a Good Investment 
By WILLIAM DRAPER BRINCKLOE 


fe WANT an easy Be ge pressed 
Biase knobs, l-brass-finish roses 
tt ey-plates, * r said, 

The hardware merchant grinned. 
‘‘There you go again, asking for some- 
thing you think we haven’t got—but you 
can’t catch me this time!’’ And, with 
a triumphant air, he lifted down the 
things I wanted. ‘‘ We’re beginning to 
carry a better line of builder’s hard- 
ware, Farmers will learn that it’s 
economy to buy it, if some one will tell 
them how much better it is than the 
ordinary cheap stuff,’’ he explained. 

That last remark set me thinking. 
When I bought my farm I found the 
buildings made of pretty good mate- 
rials—except the hardware. Natural 
enough, of course, for how could the 
farmer owner learn about good hard- 
ware unless some one were to tell him? 
So, I’ll tell Our Folks a little about 
good hardware, and why I always use it. 

An easy spring-lock has an extra 
spring to the latch; it is so adjusted 
that a very slight push will make the 
door close properly. You know, or your 
wife knows, how hard it is to keep the 
kitchen door shut, becauge it won’t 
catch unless you slam it or turn the 
knob. And how annoying this is! You 
can’t expect anything better with an 
ordinary lock; and yet an easy spring- 
lock will cost only a’ few cents more. 
You know, too, how soon rust begins 
to spoil the looks of your front-door 
hardware and stain the paint. To pre- 
vent this we architects always specify 
that all outdoor hardware must be of 
bronze metal instead of iron. Some- 
times a dishonest contractor will try to 
put in plated iron. Therefore, I carry 
a little magnet with me when I’m in- 
specting hardware; bronze metal won’t 
stick to the magnet, but platediron will. 

I have a brass knocker on my front 
door ; it gives a touch of refinement, be- 
sides being very practical. I prefer it 
toa door-bell ; it never gets out of order. 

Inside the house iron hardware will 
answer, with such finish plating as you 
choose. The various hardware compa- 
nies have hundreds of different finishes. 
For white or mahogany-stained wood- 
work I “wdc dull-brass plating; on 
oak or other natural finishes I generally 
use dead black, dull copper or dull brass. 
In a bathroom, a nickel-plated finish 
matches the plumbing fixtures. 

Always steer clear of wooden door- 
knobs; they become shabby so very 
soon. In the better rooms of my house 
I use pressed-glass knobs ; they outlast 
any other sort (except under rough use), 
and add more to the looks of the home 
than almost any other thing. If you 
don’t want glass, then use metal knobs. 

Bt... smaller pieces of hardware are 

rtant, too. Cheap cast-iron sash- 
roe s that enep at the plightast strain, 
drawer pulls that will hold only the tips 
of your fingers, clothes hooks that rust 
damp clothing—these are things too 
often seen. In my home the sash-locks 
are strong and heavy; the drawer pulls 
are solid brass, of the drop-handle type, 
so one can get a good, firm grip in case 
the drawer sticks ; the clothes hooks in. 
the bathroom are white enamel. Most 
of these things could not be bought in 
my town, so Py to the local hard- 
ware dealer and asked him to send out 
to me the next traveling salesman that 
came around. This salesman had some 
nice pieces of sample hardware with him, ‘ 
and pictures of the things he didn’t 

. He went over my house-plans 


with me, and together we picked out 


the proper vonage through my local 


dealer, alum sum. -I find it 
somes genl way: you'll Smet Ske aae: 


MSL TL EL 


| KNIVES STA CLEAN 


ensilage cutting, the 

knives must shear seen 
and clean—and do so every 
time around, and year after 
year. The knives and shear 
plate must be in close, per- 
fect adjustment. 
The adjustment of a knife ona 
Papec Ensilage Cutter is simply 
a matter of turning two bolts. 
And the shear plate is double- 
nut bolted to the solid one-piece 
semi-steel frame —it never gets 
out of alignment. In fact, be- 
causeof the solid one-piece semi- 
steel frame, with main-frame 
bearings castin, every part of the 
Papec cutting mechanism stays 
in alignment. The solid frame 


F<: SATISFACTORY 


never twists—it’s always true. 
Both the knives and the shear 


plate on a Papec are easily re- 
moved and replaced without dis- 
turbing any other parts. 


Our 1919 catalog explains the 
many mechanical features 
which make it so profitable 
for you to ‘‘ own your own”? 
Papec. Send for a copy today. 


Papec Machine Company 
102 Main Street, Shortsville, N. Y. 


25 distributing points in the U. 8, 








\ highest quality 
\\ dou enat otek 
Zz profit. We deal direct with rou Allsced 
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Success with Sweet Clover 
By LESTER SHEPARD, Jowa 


EVERAL years ago F. C. Ross, of 

Monona county, Ia., looked at the 
sweet-clover plants growing along the 
fence rows and roadside of his farm. 
He noted in particular their rank growth. 
Their large root systems covered with 
nodules made him believe that the plants 
would store nitrogen in the soil and 
make available other plant foods. 

Ross wanted a crop that would pro- 
duce abundant pasture and hay for his 
cows. Consequently he sowed a small 
plot of sweet clover at first for this pur- 
pose. His expectations were more than 
met. The pasture and hay proved to be 
palatable to the cows. The milk flow 
was equal to what it was when the cows 
were on alfalfa pasture ; and when be- 
ing fed alfalfa hay, also, no bloating of 
the cows occurred. 

The serious difficulty was that his 
neighbors threatened to prosecute him 
for sowing the seed of what they con- 
sidered a weed. They dreaded it and 
thought that their farms would quickly 
he infested with a most injurious weed. 
However, their fears were gradually dis- 
pelled, and today they are ardent sup- 
porters of sweet clover. Mr. Ross also 
has more than 100 colonies of bees that 
find the sweet-clover blossoms an excel- 
lent place to secure nectar. Scarcely a 
week passes but that Mr. Ross is asked 
how to grow the crop and where the 
seed can be obtained. 

Gust Martin, living near the Missouri 
river in Iowa, finds that sweet clover 
restores the fertility of the soil quicker 
and to a greater degree than any other 
legume crop. He purchased a 160-acre 
farm that had received no care regard- 
ing keeping up the fertility by rotation 
of crops, or otherwise. The yield of 
corn was twenty bushels an acre, and 
oats and hay yielded accordingly. 

Gust decided to seed the worn-out hills 
with sweet clover. He seeded it with 
oats in the spring. After the oats were 
cut and threshed, cattle and horses were 
turned on the sweet clover. It furnished 
abundant pasture for about two head of 
live stock an acre until late in the fall. 
The next year the clover was pastured 
until the middle of July ; then it was al- 
lowed to produce a seed crop. 

From sixty acres Gust threshed 500 
bushels of good seed. For this he had 
a ready market at from $12 to $15 a 
bushel. The field was fall plowed and 
planted to corn. Even under quite se- 
vere drought conditions this field, which 
two years before produced only twenty 
bushels of corn an acre, produced in the 
year 1918 forty-five bushels an acre. 

William Kratz, Jr., of Monona county, 
Ia., has had about three years’ ex .- 
rience in growing sweet clover, an 
thoroughly convinced that the crop is 
hard to beat. In the spring of 1917 he 
seeded sweet clover with oats. Both 
made a remarkable growth. The oats 
yielded eighty bushels an acre. After 
they were taken off the land, the sweet 
clover furnished pasture for ‘three head 
of live stock an acre. 

This field was fall plowed deeply and 
planted to corn in the spring of 1918. 
A strip of land along the sweet-clover 
field, which had received the same treat- 
ment, being cropped and fertilized in 
the same way, excepting that it was not 
sowed to sweet clover nor any. other 
legume, was fall plowed and planted-to 
corn at the same time as the sweet- 
clover field. Both fields of ‘corn were 
cultivated in the same way. ‘The sweet- 
clover field produced. sixty-eight and 
one-half bushels ‘of corn an acre, while 
bush orher field produced thirty - eight 

shels, - 
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Western Canada for 
years has helpedto feed 


the world—the same responsi- 
ility of production ati still rests u Te her. 
Cattle - Aye ng 


are sure to remain, price of landis m 
Land capable of yielding 20 to 45 yh pe 
els of wheat to the acre can be had on 
easy terms at from $15 to $30 per 
acre—good grazing land at much less. 
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Western Canada offers 


Government encourages farming 
Railway and Land Co.'s offer 

Farms be stocked by loans at moderate 
low taxation, good markets and 





™ shipping; free schools, churches and healthful climate. 
X For particulars as to reduced railway rates, location of land, Punyoted 
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new book showing how 
I can save you $15 to $200 


Own Terms on engines 2 to 30 H-P. 


ALL CASH 
or PART 
CASH 
As You Wish 


KEROSENE 


ENGINE 
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1622 Oakland Ave., 
Pittsburgh, 


1622 Empire Bldg. 









ENGINE PRICES NOW "REDUCED 
All Sizes—Immediate oe 


Don’t miss this opportunity 
WITTE Engine, Saw-Rig 
or Portable at a Direct-From- (a 
Factory price. Before you select Wa 
engine, get this new offer 


WITTE 


Lifetime guarantee protects you | owna WITTE. £ cannot 
against defect of material or work- ’ 
manship — the quantity of fuel re- bots greg eee: B i”, gr? & 
er of your 

engine. 33 peers of success building engines 
exclusively is best proof thatyoushould | bo this today. 4, ae 


a“ 
Write For My New FREE Book ys nee oe 


“HOW TO JUDGE ENG pets flor ia 
books—th 


and most pb te = 


| WITTE ENGINE WORKS, ,~,0° 2°” 








Use Kerosene (Common Goat Oi!) 
Operate At Half the Cost 


engines if you will send me 
our name and eecren. 
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THE “SELFOILING. WINDMILL 


become so in its first four years that 

pee have Been called for to replace, on their 
old towers, other makes of mills, and to replace, at 
small cost, the of the earli lier i 
Aermotors, — em self-oil- 
ing. Its encl cipeeds motor A 

eeps in theoil and ' 
keeps out dust and 
rain. The Splash Oil- 
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N°. STUMPS too big. Get the 
richest, mos ppewmetive land 
into crops. Make more money. 
Hercules on 30 days’ free trial, 
Three-year guaranty. Safe and 
fast. Send post card for 
free book. Introductory 
price offer now. 


HERCULES MFG. 
970 aftn St, Conterville, lows 


PATENT "Coprrights, 
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Beale & Park “ia? Street. Washington, D.C.” 
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KNOW THIS 
TRADE MARK . 











It represents the 


“Bscide” iin: Battery 


—the battery that by hard, sturdy, powerful 
and persistent service in motor cars all 
over the country has earned itself the title 
-of “‘the Giant that Lives in a Box.’” 





The *‘Extde’’ Battery is a giant of the most depend- 
able sort. Every ounce of it represents strength and 
endurance—every detail of its construction has been 
proved right in many years of practical performance. It 
was designed and is manufactured by the largest maker 
of storage batteries in the world. 


Put an “Extde’’ Giant’s power behind your starting 
and lighting system and have done with guesswork. 


If you are not familiar with the location of the ‘*¥Exide’’ Service Station nearest you write to us 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


The largest maker of storage batteries in the world 
1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1919 ey 
New York Boston Chicago Washington © Denver San Francisco Cleveland [pana 
Atlanta Pittsburgh Minneapolis Kansas City Detroit Rochester 
Special Canadian Representatives, Chas. E. Goad Engineering Co., 105 Bond Street, Toronto LOOK FOR 
Batteries are made by this Company for every storage battery purpose THIS SIGN 














Bale your own and neighbors’ hay; 100 
days work earns $1000 to $2000 a season with the 
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The Prize Crop Contest— 
What Is Doing 





Prizes for the Best Yield of 
Corn, Cotton, Wheat, Pota- 
toes, Oats, Alfalfa 


Harvested during 1919 
In Each Class—One Ist Prize 
A National Gold Medal and $1000 


In Each Class—One 2d Prize 
A National Silver Medal and $500 


In Each Class—One 3d Prize 
A National Bronze Medal and $250 
Amounting to 
18 Medals and $10,500 in Cash 


| These Prizes to be awarded by The Farm Journal, 
the National Farm Paper 











‘oo contest is not yet closed for corn 

and potatoes, and entries are a 
in regularly. Four states have arrange 
so that their own State Contests for five 
acres of several crops are joined -with 
The Farm Journal’s Crop Contest. 

The South Louisiana Fair Association 
has devoted a page inits catalog to our 
contest, and will feature as a part of 
their Fair Program the distribution of 
county awards and any national awards 
that may to their district. Central 
Maine is taking hold of this same oppor- 
tunity. Both fair associations have dis- 
tributed large numbers of the booklets 
of Rules. Both will have a_ special 
exhibit of the seed produced. 

The Wells County Bank, of Bluffton, 
Ind., published in the local newspapers 
a special prize offer of $50 for the best, 
$25 for the second best and $15 for the 
third best five acres of corn in Wells 
county, grown by any contestant in The 
Farm Journal’s Contest. Not to be out- 
done, the Studebaker Bank of Bluffton 
then made a similar offer for the best, 
second best and third best five acres of 
wheat, and E. C. Salisbury, the County 
Agricultural Agent, got out a letter 
which he sent broadcast, as he says, 
**to all of our five-acre contestants and 
to every one else who I think would be 
interested, urging them to enter your 
contest.’’ He reports that they are 
organizing each township ‘‘so that we 
can offer you satisfactory cooperation, 
I am sure.’’ That’s the spirit which 
wins. With two such banks and such a 
county agent Wells county is going to 
forge to the front with oneeene speed. 

Assistant County Agent Kleinschmidt, 
of Savannah, Mo., writes: ‘‘I am 

lanning to present the matter to our 
ocal corn association at the earliest op- 
portunity. I feel that such contests as 
these are of great benefit in assisting 
to stimulate interest for more and better 
crops in any county.”’ 

County. Agricultural Agent Wise, of 
DeWitt, Ia., writes: ‘‘I will take 
special pride and interest in helping Mr. 
Machande (a new entryman) all I can.’’ 

The President of the State Bank of 
Girard, Kans., says: I will bring this mat- 
ter up in our Commercial Club and also 
see some of the officers of the Farmers’ 
Institute and County Fair Association.’’ 

Mrs. A. L. Harris, proprietor of 
Howell’s Point Farm Cannery at Bet- 
terton, Md., writes ; ‘‘ Arthur L. Harris, 
Jr., won first prize in the state of Mary- 
land for corn this past year. So I have 
persuaded his father to enter your con- 
test, and would like to have all. informa- 
tion you have at hand as to rules, etc. 
L. L. Burrell, of Chestertown, is our 
County Agent, and he’d be very pleased 
to help get the prize for this year.’’ 

Speaking of an entry from Sedgwick, 
Kans., the president of the ick 
State Bank says: ‘‘We know Mr. 
Clark real well and he is a wideawake 
oung fellow and somebody will have to 
ustle to beat him.’’ 

So you see we have plenty of real 
people in the Crop Contest, and they 
promise to make it interesting. 
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Grape-Juice with a Pleasant Tang 











wax to prevent the en- 
trance of mold germs. 


To Make a Red Juice 


When red juice is desired, 
the crushed grapes should 
first be heated to a tem- 
perature of not more 
than 200° F, then strain- 
ed through a clean cloth 
or drip bag, no pres- 
sure being used. Set the 
juice away to cool and 
settle. Drain off the 
juice, fill the bottles and 
pasteurize as with light- 
colored juice. Many peo- 
ple do not even bother 
to let ,the juice settle 
after it is strained, sim- 
ply reheating and sealing 
the bottles or jars an 








with a pleasant tang to suit every 
taste, judgment must be used in 
the selection of varieties. 

From fully ripe Delaware grapes a 
delicate aroma, delicate taste and at- 
tractive color can be obtained. The Con- 
cord juice has a sprightly, foxy taste, 
dark color and well-known aroma. The 
juices of the Catawba and Isabella 
grapes have a fragrance which is pecu- 
liar to these varieties. That of the 
Salem has a mild and pleasing aroma 
and delicate flavor. 

From the California varieties a very 
sweet juice with little or no character- 
istic flavor can be obtained. The Bur- 
ger, which is a white grape, yields a 
delicious sprightly juice with no charac- 
eb aroma, if the’ fruit is not too 

The juice of the Muscat possesses 
thee’ rich musky flavor found in the lead- 
ing raisins of commerce. 


Ts prepare unfermented grape- juice 


To Make Grape-Juice at Home 


Only clean, sound, well-ripened, but not 
overripe, grapes should be used. They 
may be crushed and pressed either 64 
hand or in a cider-mill. 

If a light-colored juice is desired, put 
the crushed grapes into a clean, well- 
washed cheesecloth sack and twist until 
be reater part of the juice is express- 

radually heat the juice in a double 
Euilen or in “ large stone jar placed in 
a pan of hot water, so that the vessel 
containing the juice does not come in 
direct contact with the fire; gradually 
heat to a temperature of from 180° to 
200° F. The temperature should never 
be allowed to go above 200°. It is best 
to use a thermometer ; if none is avail- 
able heat the juice until it steams, but 
do not allow it to boil. Pour the juice 
immediately into a glass or enameled 
vessel and allow it to settle for twenty- 
four hours; then drain the juice from 
the sediment and strain it through sev- 
eral thicknesses of clean flannel. Pour 
the juice into clean bottles, leaving space 
for the liquid to expand when heated. 


Pasteurize the Juice 


The next step is pasteurizing. Take an 
ordinary wash-boiler with thin boards 
fitted over the bottom, and set the filled 
bottles on the boards. Fil the boiler 
with water to within an inch or so 
of the 
until the water begins to simmer. The 
* bottles should then be taken out and 
Sealed or corked immediately. Use only 
hew corks that have just been soaked 
for about thirty minutes in warm water 
_ &t a temperature of about 140° F. It is 
r precaution of 
hn the enemies or sealing- 


If bottles are used, the corks should be sterilized 


tops. of the. bottles and heat. 


setting them away in an 

upright position in a cool 

ace where they will be 
undisturbed. If bottles are used, the 
corks should be sterilized and the necks 
of the bottles sealed with sealing-wax. 
The juice settles, and when desired for 
use the clear liquid is poured off the 
sediment. 

Any one who knows how. to can fruit 
can put up grape-juice, for the principles 
involved are the same, _Care must be 
used not to sterilize the juice at a tem- 
perature higher than 195° F, or the fin- 
ished product will have.a scorched taste. 
The bottles or jars should not be so large 
that when they are opened the juice will 
spoil before it can be used. 

Unfermented grape - juice, properly 
made and bottled, will keep indefinitely 
if not exposed to the atmosphere or to 
infection from mold germs ; when a bot- 
tle is once opened, however, "the contents, 
like canne goods generall , should be 
used as soon as possible. Unfermented 
juice may be made not only from all 
varieties of grapes, but also from some 
other fruits, sich as apples, pears and 
cherries. 

Grape Vinegar 


Use % grapes ; crush soon after gath- 
ering, but do not crush the seeds. Put 
the crushed grapes into an open vat and 
twenty-four hours after the bubbles 
begin to rise separate the juice by press- 
ing. If red grapes are used it may be 
best to press out the juice immediately 
after crushing. 

Put the juice into clean casks and add 
some pure yeast. In from four to seven 
days most of the sugar perceptible to 
the taste will have disappeared, and the 
casks should be filled completely and 
closed tightly, In two or three weeks 
most of the yeast and other solid matter 
will have settled, and the liquid should 
be drawn from the sediment into vine- 
gar casks. In two or three months more 
sediment will form, and the liquid should 
again be drawn off. When the liquid is 
clear it can be turned into vinegar. Good 
vinegar should be added to it; one gal- 
lon of strong vinegar to nine gallons 
of ‘the liquid is enough, Ifthe liquid 
is very dark in color, it should first 
be decolorized by adding animal char- 
coal, from two to six pounds for 100 
gallons of liquid. 

The temperature should be between 
65° F. and 75° F.. The casks should be 
turned on their sides to expose a large 
surface of the liquid to the air, and the 
bungs should be ¢losed with cotton to 
keep out dust and flies. In two or three 
months the fermentation should be com- 
plete, although it may take longer if the 
temperature of the air is.too low. The 
end of the fermentatos 


by Lestinm, oe x the amount 
acetic acid present by means of an 
acidometer. 
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“Reo” Cluster Met: ingles, ¥-Crimp, Corru- 
gated, Standing Seam, Painte or Galvanized Roof- 
fn, Sidings, allboard, Paints, ete., direct to you 
‘ock- Bottom actewy, "Prices. Positively greatest 
otter ever made. We Pay the Freight. 













Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


cost less ; outlast three ordinary roofs. 
or repairs. 


No paintin: 
Guaranteed rot, fire, rust, lightning we 
Free Roofing Book 
Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 
samples. We sell direct 
to you—right from fae- 
tory to user. Ask for 
Book No, 851, 


FREE 


Samples & 





Lowest prices on Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof Steel Garages. Set 
up any place, Send postal for 
Garage Book, showing styles. 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO., 
801-851 Pike St., Cincinnati, 0. 





Roofing Boos 


“Tight Weight 


Cushman Engines 











Built light, built ‘or farmers who want an en- 
€rs to ey ae in many instead of one 
job in one place. Easy to move around. Very steady 


snd quiet no jumping no loud or violent explosions 

‘Throttie Governed. : 
Carburetor. F: Prete ch utch pulley. Runs at any speed. 
4H. P. Weighs Only 190 Ibs. 


















For All Farm Work 


[PAYTON AIRLES 


Ree 2 a 2 


Can't Puncture 
Can't Blow Out 


Piers of live, elastic rubber 
built about one inch apart inside 
the casing and vulcanized or 
welded to it take the place of an inner 
: tube. Nothing can happen but wear. 
9x3 end 30x3% sizes only—Ford Sizes, More 
than 50,000 cars gucigoes wih, = in 6 zeae. 
in m. 

Big Money dealer in oo Sa Tire 
experience unnecessary. Write today for terms. 


Bept.F.J.The Bayten Rubber Mfg. Co. Dayten, 0. 


MEYER 
cur ELEVATOR 


Runs Easiest—Lasts Longest. 
Operates by a 
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OLD ON TIVE 
GUARANTEE. 


SET IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY 


Large Catalog. showin les, also Crib Plans 
which save you Money, rite for it today. 


A..F. MEYER MFG. CO., “Box 295, MORTON, iLL. 


FS HARDER SILOS 
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BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY. 


MIXED PAINTS. 


W. INGERSOLL, 251 Plymouth 
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“How To Do—” 


everything. Well, not everything, perhaps, but hundreds and hundreds of things. How to 
Balance Dairy Rations—How to Raise a Calf by Hand—How to Mark Your Farm Animals—How 
to Make the Babcock Test—How to Harness Three Horse and Four Horse Teams—How to Pre- 
vent Milk Fever—How to Run the Incubator—How to Start Bees in Spring—How to Prop Orchard 
Trees—How to Graft—How to Bud—How to Spray—How to Test Seed Corn—How to Beat the 
Hessian Fly—How to Make a Hot Bed—How to Sharpen Saws— How to Build a Sewage System— 
How to Remodel Your House—How to Put on Lightning Rods—How to Build Chicken Coops— 
How to Care for Automobiles—How to Plow with a Tractor—How to Buy Land—How to Cure 
Meat—How to Carve Meat and Poultry—How to Paper a Room—How to Entertain—How to Make 
a Dehorning Chute—a Cheap Halter—a Wagon Crate—a Pig Fender—a Portable Pen—a Hog 
Scratcher—a Feeding Chute—a Milk Aerator—a Tail Tie—a Bottle Fountain—an Oats Sprouter— 
a Vegetable Rack—a Colony House—a Hay Distributor—a Husking Seat—a Seed Dropper—a Ditch 
Level—a Fruit Picker—a Trellis for Peas—a Wire Splice—a Wire Fence Stile—a Self-closing 
Latch—a Work Bench—a Kitchen Chair—a Meat Press—a Coffee Percolator—a Clothes Drier— 
a Dumb Waiter—a Foot Warmer—a Rat Trap—a Holder for R. F. D. Boxes—a Lawn Awning— 
and hundreds upon hundreds of other ingenious, simple, and useful devices. 


All this, and twenty times more, is in The Farm Journal’s won- 
derful new book, “‘How To Do Things.’’ For 40 years The Farm 
Journal has been publishing new and interesting things for Our 
Folks, and many times we have been urged to collect the very best 
articles and print them in a single Book for sale. So here it is. 


It contains 572 pages and more than 700 illustrations and dia- 
grams. The pages are six inches by nine inches. The binding is 
rich maroon or green cloth, stamped in gold. It is as ornamental 
outside as it is valuable inside. 32 pages of Index make all the 
hundreds of subjects in the book easy to be found when wanted. 


A Wonderful Book 


Remember that all the material in ‘How To Do Things’’ 
has been taken from the pages of The Farm Journal itself. 
Our Editors are in the best position to know what Farm Folks 
are ihterested in and want to know about, for they receive 
great numbers of letters and inquiries from the 4,000,000 
readers of the magazine, and it is largely from these inquiries 
that they decide what is to be printed. 

‘How To Do Things’’ is not an encyclopedia, but con- 
tains the most information on the most subjects that the most 
people want to know about. - 




















































Part I, Special Articles:—Cattle and Dairy (Page 33 to Page 81)—Horses (81-88)— 

ontents a= Hogs (89-04) —Sheep (96-98) — Veterinary | (99-112) —Chiekene | (118-126) — Ducks and 

Geese (127-129)—Pigeons (130-134)—Bees (135-142)—Orchard (143-155)—Spraying Calen- 

dar and Formulas (156-160)—Crops (161-164)— Vegetables (164-166)— Berries (167-173)—Trapping (174-178) — Pests 

(179-189)—About the Farm ( 203 )—House Plans (204-218)—Farm Buildings (219-228)—Poultry Houses (229-239)—Engines 

and Machinery de and Automobiles (249-256)—-Good Roads (257-259)—Farm Management (260-264)—Butch- 

ering and Curing (265-272)—Household Management age o> se ge Recipes (292-308)—Babies and Children (308-312) — 
Games and Entertaining (312-336)—Things for Boys To Do ( OD ate erat Boxe a Cpa an ete ae Aa 33-346 


Part Il, Handy Devidées :—Stock Sarre, tae ba Watering (362-371)—Dairy (372-379)—Poultry Fixtures (380-389) — 
Coops, Runs and Fences (390-394)—Poultry Houses ( 400)—Work About the Barn (401-411)—Field and Wood Lot (412-422) 
—Orchard and Fruit (423-428) (“ ie (440-457)—Carts, Sl and Barrows (458-461)—Wagons 462- 
465)—Harness and Hitches pose Ee ‘ences and Posts (470-477)—Gates and Stiles (477-485)—Roads and Walks (486)— 
Bridges (487-488)—Buildings ( )—Doors and Locks (497-502) te (503-506)—Shop Work (507-513)—House 
Furnishings (514-520)—Kitchen (521-529)—Household (530-548)—Butchering (549-550)—Miscellaneous (551-572)....... (347-572) 














_ The First Edition of “How To Do Things,”’ published June 1, : 
as exhausted before it appeared—eight FB ws copies. The Cut Off and Mail 
ee a of twenty-two — a going ‘amr 
Third tion is now under way. e menti is simply : 
show what a demand there is for a book of the sort, made up from i THE FARM JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 





the reliable pages of The Farm Journal. nia Sule $1.95 and postage. PERT conte for 
Send for your copy today. The price is $1.95 .. Postage ¥ me, postpaid, a copy of your new eed 

extra, qusmnting to seven re within 150 miles of Philadelphia, —_— x 

and averaged at twenty cents beyond the 150-mile limit. This makes . 

the ee. including to any address in , My Name 

the United States outsi the mila nome 2 1 5 Gsghdthidnds semernsean hONS so cbasS a cbestumpervee | Fut 

Money orders or personal checks accepted. cy 
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The Household 


The Homes of a Nation Are Its Strongest Forts 








Nature, with plentiful lap 
Laughs in the kiss of the breeze ; 
Sunbrowned and dew-washed her 
cheeks— 
“* Come,’’ she cries, ‘‘ feast at your 
ease. 
Lay off your garments of toil, 
Come from your cities of care ; 
Rest, and rejoice at my board, 
Here is enough and to spare.’’ 





His Best Investment 
By KATHARINE HAND 
‘* "VT seems as though I never wanted 
to see another grape so long as I 
live.’’ Mrs. Miller looked at her 
stained hands as she sank 


** Well, I don’t see how people can go 
off like that in the summertime, when 
there is so much to do on a farm,’’ sighed 
Mrs. Miller. 

‘*She said everything. went along just 
fine. Mrs. Peterson was only too glad 
to go and look after the house, and that 
man they’ve had so long knows as much 
about running the place as Mr. Evans 
does.’’ 

Mrs. Miller changed the subject. ‘‘ Any 


mail tonight, Dan?’’ 


- “*Yes, here’s a letter from Michigan. 
How long is it since you heard from 
Dell? ’’ 

*‘It must be six months. Listen, she 
says mother isn’t so well, and Reba’s 









take it if we did. Here we’ve worked 
twenty-six hours a day and we have 
gone to seed and our joints are so rusty 
that they are beginning to creak.’’ 

Dan’s metaphors were getting mixed. 
Ruth also was growing - excited. 
‘*Three cheers for pa! Mother’s heaps 
prettier than Mrs. Evans ever was, and 
we’ll make the countryside sit up and 
take notice. I’m going to telephone to 
Mrs. Peterson and have her help me fix 
some clothes rightaway. She isn’t busy 
now—there’s no reason why you can’t 
get off by Monday. You could stop over 
aday in Chicago and get a couple of 
dresses and a hat and things—won’t it 
be fun, pa?’’ And she caught him by 
the waist and whirled him 








down into the big chair. ‘‘I 
don’t know what is the mat- 
ter with me. I’m so tired 
all the time, and yet I never 
seem to get anything done. 
I’m not worth two cents any 
more.’’ She tried to laugh, 
but even that was a failure. 

Her husband looked trou- 
bled. ‘‘I guess you’re all 
worn out. Can’t you take 
things easy for a while and 
get rested up a bit? ”’ 

**T’d like to know where 
I’d begin. There’s the same. 
old round to be traveled 
every day—and I never seem 
to get anywhere when all’s 
said and done.”’ 

At that moment Ruth 
drove up in the car, calling 








around until his head spun. 
So that was the way it all 
came about. It was the be- 
ginning of living for the 
Miller family. Rested bodies 
and refreshed minds re- 
sulted in more efficient work 
and increasing prosperity. 
A broader, happier life 
opened before them as the 
dollars they had toiled for 
were put to use. They 
learned that life was not 
meant to be merely a round 
of drudgery, but that it was 
full of joy for the taking. 
Surely no one needs more, 
nor more richly deserves a 
change and rest, than the 
farm people. The Miller 
experiment marked a new 
era in the community, for it 








a cheery ‘‘hello’’ as she 
jumped out. ‘‘I just saw 
Mrs. Evans in town, mother; 





There is a revival of interest in settees. 


nowhere more so than on a porch 


Always useful, they are 


demonstrated to. the neigh- 
bors that needed vacations 
are good sound investments, 








you’d hardly know her, she 
looks so plump and well, and 
she had on the best-looking clothes! 
Honestly, she looked like a girl.’’ 
‘*Libbie Evans is ten months older 
than I am,’’ Mrs. Miller couldn’t resist 
Twenty years before Fred 
Evans had wanted to marry her, but 
she had chosen Dan Miller instead, and 
within a year Fred married Libbie. Dan 
had been just as prosperous as Fred, and 


' he tried to do as much for his family, 


but for some reason he never could 
think to do it first. Mrs. Miller some- 
times had the feeling that Fred was try- 
ing to show her what she had missed in 
not marrying him, and that Dan was 
just a little jealous. It was a peculiar 
rivalry how, each man trying to. outdo 
the other—not in his attentions to the 
same woman, but each to his own wife. 
As Ruth chattered of the wonderful 
summer vacation trip from which the 
Evanses had just returned, Dan looked 
at his wife and suddenly realized how 
white and thin and tired she looked. 
‘‘They were gone two months,’’ Ruth 
went on, ‘‘and you never saw such a 
change. I asked if it didn’t cost an 
awful lot, and Mr. Evans just laughed 
and said it certainly was money in his 
pocket, for his wife was worth a couple 
of thousand more than when they went 


I’d give a good deal to 
’’ Her face was 


got a baby boy. 
see them all once more. 
wistful. 

Dan was laboring with a new idea. 
‘*Where did you say Fred and Libbie 
went?”’ . 

‘“Why, you know; they went out to 
Colorado. ’’ 

**T guess Colorado’ll keep for us for 
another year—maybe we can fix it then 
to go out there and take Ruth.’’ He 
was getting ahead of his story. ‘‘Or 
perhaps we might have a trip through 
the Yellowstone in the car—I’ll show 
Fred Evans a thing or two. But just 
now I’m thinking it would do mother 
more good to see the home folks than 
anything she could do. We’ve made a 
nice little bunch of money this year, but I 
can’t see that we’re going to get much 
out of it so long as it’s tucked away in 
the bank. Mother won’t be worth much 
on the market unless she’s fattened up 
some—there, honey, what are you cry- 
ing about? Of course we can leave. 
Aunt Mollie will come and stay with 
Ruth, and a little extra pay will oil Jim 
up so he’ll work like two men—and I 
don’t care if we do lose a little.’’ 

_ Dan was getting excited. ‘‘I’ve been 
just the same kind of a fool as a lot of 
other people, thinking we didn’t need a 
rest or change, and that we couldn’t 


and that they are entirely 
possible for the man who has a mind 
and a will to do. 





Concerning 
Certain Domestic Affairs 


Of all the kindly things God made 

One of the kindliest is shade. 

His glorious company of trees 

Throw out their mantles, and in 
these 

The dust-stained traveler finds ease. 


ye parents are working hard and 
denying themselves in order to send 
their children to college. The sacrifices 
are worth while provided the boy or 
girl -is willing to work out his or her 
education. A college education not only 
enables its possessor to obtain better 
business positions, but it enriches and 
enlarges the life in every way, if the. 
student has made the most of his oppor- 
tunities. But parents should be sure 
their children want an education and 
not merely a good time when they send 
them to college. If a solid groundwork: 
of character and elementary knowledge 
has been given the child, and the child 
is willing to work and study for an edu- 
cation, there need be no fear of, the 
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PRESERVE LABELS 


You can almost find it in the dark if it 
wears a Dennison label. Invaluable at 
canning time. All titles, vegetables and 
fruits. Dealers everywhere. 


Write to Dennison, Dept. V 
Framingham, Mass., for "The Handy Book*’ 


What Next ° 





) comes merely deposit $4. 
Giibces a cemand: egha' Roet 


H—send us $2.60 a month until $18.75 











Kodakers—Get Acquainted! 
Pn ies laboratory in New York 
Sizes: VestPkt. 24x3% 24x4K 34x44 st 
Devi g6exp. 05 05 05 10 . 0 
Printingea. .03 .03 .03 04 04 
8x10 mounted enlargement 35c. All work prepaid 
“SCHULTZ” PHOTO SHOP, 122 Nassau St., New York 
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If I knew you and you knew me— 
If both of us could clearly see, 
And with an inner sight divine 
The meaning of your heart and mine, 
I'm sure that we would differ less 
And clasp our hands in friendliness : 
Our thoughts would pleasantly agree 
If I knew you and you knew me. 

_ Nixon Waterman. 


TRING beans cooked thus are ten- 

der and green : Trim off the ends and 
strings, cut lengthwise into three strips, 
soak for an hour in cold water, then 
cook in boiling, slightly salted water. 
Drain, return to the saucepan, add a 
little salt and either butter or cream; 
stir until hot, then serve. 


For tomato toast fry slices of bacon; 
take from the pan and in the fat fry 
thick slices of tomatoes that have been 
dipped in flour. Place on buttered toast, 
and in the same fat fry as many eggs as 
there are slices and place on top of the 
tomatoes. 


Farm Journal tomato butter: To seven 
pounds of firm, ripe tomatoes, pared and 
sliced, add three pounds of sugar, a 
scant pint of vinegar, an ounce of pow- 
dered cinnamon and a half ounce of 
whole cloves. Boil for three hours, pack 
in jars and keep in a cool, dark place. 


Bake a slice of ham for a change. Cut 
it one-half inch thick, and to it add 
twelve cloves, two tablespoonfuls of 
brown sugar and two tart apples. Wi 
the ham with a damp cloth. Stick the 
cloves in it, place in a baking dish or 
casserole and surround it with the apples, 
ea cored and cut across to form rings. 

prinkle with sugar, and pour over the 
ham one cupful of hot water. Bake in 
a covered dish until the ham is tender. 


Succotash, made thus, retains the fine 
corn flavor: To a quart of young lima 
beans use ten ears of young milky corn. 
Simmer the beans slowly in enough water 
to cover them. With a sharp knife gash 
each row of kernels, then slice off just 
the tips of the grains and scrape out the 
corn. Add a little salt to the beans and 
put the corn-cobs on top of them to 
draw out their juices. When the beans 
are tender, remove the cobs, add the 
corn, cook until done, season with salt, 
and butter and a little rich cream. 


Grape jelly is best when made of fruit 
gathered just before the grapes turn 
ripe. Stem the grapes, wash, and heat 
slowly until the juice flows, then pour 
into a jelly bag and let it drip without 
pressure. Measure, and allow an equal 
amount of sugar which is heated in the 
oven, while the juice boils for fifteen 
minutes. Skim, add the sugar and boil 
until the surface looks wrinkled. Then 
pour into glasses. Press the pulp and 
skins through a colander, add a little of 
the juice and an equal 


How To Do Things in the Kitchen 


enough to make it the proper consist- 
ency. Fold in the berries. Fill well- 
greased muffin tins half full and bake 
in a hot oven. 


Green corn omelet is a good supper 
dish. Cut the grains from six young 
and tender ears of corn, but do not cut 
too close. Sprinkle with sifted flour and 
set aside. eat five eggs until light, 
add three tablespoonfuls of milk, one 
tablespoonful of flour, one saltspoonful 
of salt, and ‘last of all the green corn. 
Butter an omelet or frying-pan and cook 
as you would any omelet, or pour into a 
greased bakingdish and bake untilit sets. 


Baked stuffed peppers add a variety to 
the daily fare. Six green peppers will 
os two cupfuls of cooked rice, one- 
half cupful of chopped ham, one table- 
spoonful of butter or oleomargarine, and 
salt and pepper to taste. Wash the pep- 
pers, remove the stem end and seeds and 
stand in scalding water for fifteen min- 
utes. Mix the rice and ham and add 
seasoning. Fill the on with this 
mixture, placing a small piece of butter 
or oleomargarine on top of each. Place 
in a baking dish and bake until browned 
on top. 





Sandwiches 
Both Sweet and Savory 


ANDWICHES for picnics and lawn 
parties are in order. Pretty and ap- 
= ones are made of nasturtiums. 
ay the petals of fresh flowers in ice 
water for a few minutes. Butter thin 
slices of bread, spread with mayonnaise 
dressing, then cover with a thick layer 
of the petals, and place another buttered 
slice on top. Arrange the sandwiches on 
a plate, with some fresh blossoms and 
leaves among them. 


Dry sausage sandwiches should be made 
with rye bread to be at their best. Both 
sausage and bread should be cut very thin. 


Egg and ham sandwiches : One hard- 
cooked egg, chopped fine; an equal 
amount of chopped ham; one teas - 
ful of melted butter. Mix all together. 


Tomato sandwiches: Peel firm toma- 
toes and cut into thin slices. Sprinkle with 
salt and pepper and bits of crisply cooked 
bacon and lay between crisp slices of 
buttered toast. 


Cheese sandwiches require two-thirds 
of a cupful of grated cheese, one table- 
spoonful of butter, yolk of one hard- 
cooked egg, a quarter teaspoonful of 
mustard, a quarter teaspoonful of salt, 
a pinch of cayenne pepper. Mix to a 
smooth paste. i 


Olive sandwiches : Chop six olives, mix 
with butter, add a few drops of lemon 
juice and spread on thinly cut slices of 

read. Sweet Peapere can be used in 

the same way, omit- 





amount of sugar, and 
cook to a rather thick 
marmalade. 


Blueberry muffins are 
rong & They require 
two level cupfuls of 
flour, four teaspoon- 
fuls of baking-pow- 
der, three-quarters of 
aspoonful of salt, three 
tablespoonfuls of sug- 
ar, two tablespoonfuls 
of shortening, three- 
quarters of a cupful 
of milk, one cupful of 
fresh blueberries. Sift 


ting the lemon juice. 


Peanut sandwiches : 
Shell and skin a cupful 
of peanuts, pound in 
a wooden bow! with a 
— masher, sprin- 

le with a little salt, 
mix to a paste with 
butter, and spread on 
thin slices of bread. 


Salmon sandwiches : 


bones from canned 
salmon, and mash. Add 








flour, baking-powder, 
salt andsugar together 
and chop in the short- 
ening. Add the milk 





rest while the 


ly, using only ~ 





Depend upon your alarm clock to 
remind aps when cl time. to a, rary. 
peep into the oven ou can 

: on drops of lemon 


cooked eggs. Moisten 





and add shredded le 
tuce 3 with 


Remove the skin and 


the yolks of hard- © 
with melted butter — 
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a it should be with light clothes, and care should 


‘to good health. AH garments should be clean, 


_ ‘garments harmonize than to combine very 
_ Plain with elaborate things: Carefully plan- 


ned clothes and.a well- person will 
uce the effect Sched or. every girl’s 


Aunt Harriet 
Solves Many Problems 


AN —e be done to improve 
badly shaped eyebrows? The hair 
composing them is coarse and bristling. 
‘Plain Jane. 
Eyebrows can be trained into shape by 
brushing them, every night, with gum traga- 
canth. e gum should be dissolved in water 
and applied with a mucilage brush. Wash off 
with warm water in the morning. Continue 
the treatment for a month or two. 


In filling a hope chest what should I put 
into it first? What next? C. E. 
There is no rule, for it really does not mat- 
ter. The reason for having the chest is to 
provide a place in which to keep one’s pos- 
sessions and they are placed there as they 
happen to be made or received as gifts. A 
sensible girl will not confine her efforts to the 
making of things that are merely decorative. 
So much of the fancy work that is stored up 
in hope chests (and elsewhere) goes out of 
style before it is used, and many a young 
housekeeper who before marriage thought 
that fancy towels and hand-embroidered un- 
derwear were of the greatest importance, has 
found herself handicapped because of a scant 
supply of service towels and bed-linen. If the 
contents of your chest are not to be used in 
the near future, use your spare moments in 
making the pretty laces to be done in crochet, 
knitting or tatting. These trimmings will 
come in nicely for decorating the household 
and personal belongings which you will make 
up when you know that they will be needed. + 


Please suggest some games which the 
children could play out-of-doors. 
Mother Carey.’ 

“Sandpiper” may be played on the lawn, 
on the beach, or on the sidewalk. To play it, 
all the children except two form a flock of 
sandpipers. They hop up and down, while the 
two who are hunters try to catch them. The 
hunters put forth their very best efforts to 
catch two of the sandpipers so that they may 
become hunters in turn, But it is not an easy 
thing to catch a little boy or girl sandpiper, 
because, according to the rules of the game, 
they can wong as long as they hop or stand 
on one leg. t him stop hopping or begin 
to run, however, and he is liable to be caught 
by the hunters. 

“Target Toss” is another good game. Draw 
three circles on the grass—the first one to be 
one foot in diameter, around this draw a circle 
two feet in diameter, and around this a third 
circle measuring three feet. Stand about ten 
feet away from the edge of the outer circle. 
A bean bag is used to toss into the circles. 
If it enters the small circle, twenty-five is 
counted. The second circle counts fifteen, the 
third, five. Any number of people may play. 
As beans are needed for food, the bags could , 
be filled with cherry pits if they are available. 


Will you tell me what is needed in order 
to be considered 
A Well-Dressed Girl ? 

In order to be well dressed one must be 
well groomed, which means first of all perfect 
personal cleanliness. The hair should be clean, 
well brushed and combed in a style suited to 
the age of the girl. If hair ribbons are used 
they should be clean and pressed, and of a 
color which will harmonize with the dress. 
Black hair ribbons for general wear are always 
in good taste. Teeth should be brushed, and 
nails trimmed and clean. Shoes and stockings 
should be of one color. Black or tan shoes, 
always in good taste, are the most practicable 
for all-round wear. They should always be 
polished and neatly laced or buttoned to give 
a good appearance. If white shoes are worn 


be taken to keep them clean. Shoes of an 
extreme style and with high heels. will de- 
tract from the appearance of an otherwise . 
well-dressed girl. They are very detrimental 


Pressed and mended, and suited to the ocea- 


sion on which they are worn. It is better to 
plan a complete, simple wardrobe where all 


which is to be well 
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Here’s a “self-starter” 
for your washing machine 











start the machine. 
“churning.” 


Fels-Naptha Soap. Everyone knows 


naptha dissolves dirt. When you set 
your clothes to soak in a solution made 
by Fels-Naptha in cool or lukewarm 
water, the naptha searches out the dirt 
and loosens it. 


The naptha starts to work before you 
This saves lots of 
Also saves the clothes. 


The machine flushes every thread 
of the garment with naptha 


The Fels-Naptha way is the com- 


plete way of cleaning, because ALL 
of the dirt is removed. 


When you use Fels-Naptha, you'll 


notice this difference:— 


—the clothes will be whiter 
—they will smell sweeter 
—they will last longer 


If you wash by hand, remember this: 
You don’t have 
to boil the 
clothes unless 
you really want 
to.. When you 
use Fels-Naptha 
you KNOW the 
soap will do the 
hard part of the 
work, 


Ask for it by its full name 
Fels-Naptha Soap 
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HANSENS 


Dairy Preparations 


Because these experienced cheese 
and butter makers know that 
Hansen’s dairy preparations are 
always dependable, pure, con- 
centrated and simple to use. The 
name HANSEN on dairy prepara- 
tions is like “‘Sterling’’ on silver. 


Cheese and Butter 
Making on the Farm 
Made Easy 


With Hansen’s 
dairy preparations 
it is simple and 
easy to make the 
finest cheese and 
butter at home, on 
the farm. 


Use HANSEN’S 
Rennet Tablets and 
Cheese Color 
Tablets for home 
cheese making. 


HANSEN’S Junket Brand Buttermilk 
Tablets ripen cream for butter, and 
milk for cheese making in the small 
dairy, and make delicious pure butter- 
milk at home from milk. 


HANSEN’S Danish Batter Color is a 
pure a color (in handy bottles) 
used in finest butter. 


Ask your general store or write direct to us. 


Free Booklet on 
Cheese Making 


An interesting, well illustrated booklet on 
cheese making by J. D. Frederiksen, free 
with an order for $1.00 worth of Rennet 
Tablets. Write for particulars. 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc., 
Little Falls, New York 








$100 To $400 A Month 
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2910. Beys” Suit. 4 sizes: 
2930. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


New Models for Late Summer 
and Early Autumn 


make and comfortable to wear. 

The illustration shows the pattern 
developed im a figured challis with trim- 
mings of plain silk. A blouse and tunic 
of Georgette crépe with skirt and vest 
of silk would make an excellent combi- 
nation. ; 

Simple lines are best for a dress in- 
tended for general wear, and an attrac- 
tive model of this sort is shown in No. 
2920, here developed in striped gingham 
with vest and trimmings of white cot- 
ton poplin. Plain ome-piece dresses of 
silk are very popular, and would look 
well made up by this pattern. 

A comfortable house-dress is pictured 
in No. 2922, the fronts cut so that the 
dress is easily put om and as easily ad- 
justed. Cotton materials are preferred. 

Designed to wear under waists of 
transparent materials, corset eover No. 

many commendable features. 
The illustration shows it made-of all- 
over embroidery with ribbon straps over 
the arms and shoulders. 

An attractive dress for the larger 

irls is shown in one-piece dress No. 

here develo in serge im a henna 
shade simply and quickly embroidered 
im ‘“‘long short”’ stitch dome im heavy 
black wool. The dress could be made 


[mses dress No. 2509 is easy to 






44-46 inches bust measure. 


2933. Girls” Dress. 3 sizes: 12, 14, 16 years. 
2908. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 


of two materials by making the under- 
blouse and sleeves of a contrasting fabric. 
A suit which the home dressmaker 
need not hesitate to attempt making is 
shown in No. 2926. Made of blue wool 
poplin, the vest of fancy silk is a notice- 
able feature. Serge, velour, and shantung 
silk would all leok well in this design: 
Rainy. days do not trouble the school- 
irl who owns a cape such as is pictured 
in No. 2913, for a wrap of this sort sheds 
the rain and is ideal for between seasons. 
Blue serge is usually chosen for a : 
Smaller girls would like dresses 
and the latter also affording 
opportunities for remodeling or combin- 


ing short lengths. 

ockets' form a pleasing feature of 
the pretty little dress shown in No. 2924, 
although the yoke could be cut strai 
across, if desired. The model is suita- 
ble for wash fabrics. Brier stitching 
makes an ee finish. 

Small boys delight im sailor suits, and 
pattern No. 2910 meets all requirements 
and can be made up in linen, chambray 
and the medium-weight woolens. 

Before you seal and send off your pat- 
tern order, please read it over carefully. 
The omission of the size or number of 
the pattern wanted causes delay in fill- 
ing your order and much correspondence. 




















7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 


measure. 
2509. Ladies’ Dress. 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
imehes bust measure. ° 
2926. Ladies’ Suit. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
4% inches bust measure. 
2922. Ladies’ Housedress. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, 46 inches bust measure. 


























































In ordering patterns be sure to give number and size of the pattern wanted 4 
For ladies’ upper garments give bust measure taken over the fullest part of the bust; for skirts and a 








under garments give waist and hip measurements. For misses’ upper garments give age and bust 4 








Farm Journal Patterns 
A complete pattern service is maintained in the interest of Our Folks, Patterns are 10 





postpaid; send silver or stamps. Send 16 cents for our up-t Spring and Summer 1919 C 
log containing 650 designs of ladies’, misses’ and children’s patterns, with illustrations of t 





| stitehes used by dressmakers. Our booklet, ‘Dressmaking Self-Taught;” postpaid, 
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Putting “Pep” in the Home Fair 


By E. J. SMITH, Indiana 




























hit by the war. Many associations 
went by the board. Acres upon 
acres of center rings were planted in 
corn. Midways and parking spaces were 
turned into sheep pastures and the bally- 
hoo and bark of the spieler are no more. 
County fairs had degenerated even be- 
fore the war. There is no denying that 
fact even by some of the sophisticated 
mortals who ran them. The old-time 
spirit had given way to the race-horse 
men who failed to prosper and the 
Egyptian dancing girls who did. 
Community fairs, on the other hand, 
were rapidly gaining a foothold when we 
entered the war. Let us hope they re- 
gain their standing and go ahead, for 
they are educational and help to raise 
standards in any community. They tend 
to arouse local pride, develop a friendly 
spirit of rivalry and bring about a bet- 
ter cooperation between Families of the 
neighborhood, also between town and 
country. They have no gold mine of 
premiums. They are purely local affairs 
—sort of miniature county fairs with 
the commercialized amusements left out. 
Several years of experience in assist- 
ing in community fair's, acting as secre- 
tary and visiting many fairs in other 
localities, convince me that one of the 
chief faults of the average fair is lack 
of unity in exhibits. Lack of space is 
sometimes responsible for this. Lack of 
experience on the part of those in charge 
of departments often causes exhibits of 
high quality to show poorly. This hin- 
ders competent judging, spoils the effect 
and sometimes leads to dissatisfaction 
among those who are showing farm prod- 
ucts. Where vegetables are being shown 
every exhibit should be uniform. A peck 
of potatoes, beets, turnips; three pump- 
kins, squashes; a definite number or 
amount of this or that ; then with plenty 
of room the display becomes both at- 
tractive and educational. Jam things 
together and the display is neither edu- 
cational nor attractive. 
If it is possible to secure enough 
vacant store buildings in town to hold 


Cbtiya fairs in general were hard 


_ the exhibits, half of the battle for a 


successful community fair-is won. The 
next best plan, but one that usually 
takes more work and cash outlay, is to 
have booths along the sides of streets, or 
canvas tops erected in the street itself. 
Hartford City, Ind., a place where one 


E _of the most elaborate, best arranged and 
_ successful fairs I have ever seen is put 


on every year, uses the plan of housing 
the exhibits under canvas — up in 

ey show 
cattle, horses and hogs, as well as the 
lesser farm products, and build stock 









bens along the side of the public square. 
he bewn folks turn their Kittle city over 


; © their country cousins for the week. 








Have a competent stockman to judge the live stock 


This fair raises a considerable sum of 
money each year from banks, merchants 
and manufacturers ; but large sums are 
not necessary. Some money is neces- 
sary, of course, but it can easily be 
raised by a few good solicitors among 
both farmers and merchants, for all are 
directly benefited; but strong compe- 
tition and ribbons will bring out the 
exhibitors. The important thing is to 
appoint hustlers, men with both , Hen dng 
edge and ‘‘ pep,’’ on the important com- 
mittees. Have live men for department 
heads. Give the poultry exhibit to a live 
poultryman. Let the best liked truck 
grower handle the truck crop exhibits. 
Turn the fruit exhibits over to a fruit 
grower.. Get the women interested and 
your fair will make good. 

Make your fair interesting. If the 
qualities of the exhibits are high, if they 
are well displayed and:if there is inter- 
est by the exhibitors, the visitor and 
casual spectator will have three things 
to carry away with him : 1. He will be 
attracted. 2. He will be interested. 3. 
He will take home, as will the exhibitors 
themselves, ideas that are sound and 
which will prove of worth. The com- 
munity fair is the best place I have ever 
visited for the exchange of ideas among 
farmers. It beats the institute and com- 
munity school, because men ahd women 
express themselves more freely. 

Amusements help make the fair a suc- 
cess. Games, foot races, greased poles 
and kindred contests bring laughs and 
some pride to the contestants, and they 
amuse more because they are local and 
the contestants are known to all. There 
should be exhibits of household products 
—home baked bread, pies; cake; home 
canned foods, jellies, preserves, butter; 
needlework, and other things in which 
women are interested. 

Make your fair have as much unity as 
possible, take as much time in staging 
exhibits as you can spare, and community 
fairs will continue to prosper. 


A Free F air That Pays 
Without Side-Shows 
By C. W. MASON 


For many. years, Farmville, Va., has 
had an agricultural fair. Until four 
years ago it was held in the orthodox 
way with horse-races and midway, and 
tried to meet expenses. with gate re- 
ceipts and entry fees. It did not prove 
profitable and was abandoned, so the 
county agent and the county superin- 
tendent of schools got together and 
started a true community fair. 
It was a small beginning; a single 
sheet served for a catalog; a vacant 
[Continwed on page 40] 





Exceptional bargains from 
more than sixty different 
lines of merchandise are 
offered in our Annual Mid- 
summer Sale which is now ~ 
going on. 


Uf you haven't received your copy of our 
Special Sale Catalog send for it today. 


[ SattefaCtion Cuarenwed ov Your | y Bach] 
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The Silo 


[Continued from page 12] 


Another advantage in using a small machine 
owned by three or four farmers in a commu- 
nity is the greater length of time allowed for 
settling, increasing the silo’s capacity. 

There are several kinds of silos, all of which 
are dependable. The important thing is not 
so much the kind of silo, as it is the way the 
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silo is built. The chief things to consider in 
choosing which kind are cost and durability. 
One of the simplest forms of silos is the pit 
silo, constructed like an ordinary dug well. 
Concrete silos have this advantage: They 
are very durable and will last for years, as 
will one of hollow clay tile. Cement stave silos 
are durable, but are not so stable as poured 
concrete. Brick silos will last a long time. 
Wooden stave silos have this ee 






They are cheap, easily and quickly built. 
Wooden silos are more numerous than any 
other type. They last from eight to fifteen 
years if kept in repair. Metal silos give 
satisfaction. 

Those intending to build their own silos 
should write to Chief of Division of Publica- 
tions, Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and ask for Farmers’ Bulletin 855, 
which tells how to build home-made silos. 
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With Less Hard Work 


Thousands of Moline Power Farmers in all parts of the country are making more money with less hard ! 
work. They are getting more profit and enjoyment from farming, and you can do the same by using the 


Moline System of Power Farming. 


With the Moline-Universal Tractor and Moline Tractor Implements, you can do all farm work, including 
cultivating, faster, better and cheaper than you ever did before. You can eliminate practically all your 
horses for field work. And one man operates both tractor and implement from the seat of the implement. 


Read what the Moline-Universal Tractor has done for the following Moline Power Farmers: 


“Put the farm on a paying basis.” 


“It has made farming easier and a pleasure.” 






The Moline Line 
of Implements 
Plows 
(steel and chilled) 
Harrows 














“Real satisfaction and enjoyment in farming.” 


“It has made it possible for one man to do 
the work of two and sometimes three men. I 
can plow twice as m 
and gang-plow.” 

“Makes farm life more pleasant.” 


Bonnett, Farson, lowa. 
Fahy Nisuonger, Sidney, Ohio. 
n L. Howard, Erick, Okla. 


as I can with five horses 


Frank S. Wales, Polo, Il. 
S. P. Smith, Lovington, IIL 


“Makes farm work more enjoyable. Does 
~~. with high feed prices and shortage of 


Zimmermen Bros., Earlville, Ill. 


“It has placed me above my neighbors, who 
do not use the Moline-Universal Tractor, for 
efficient and economical farming. 


j.c. Felts. Winfield, Kans. 


“Makes farm work much easier. Gives 
longer time for rest between jobs, and does not 
take long to do a big amount of work.” 


J. W. Henry, LeRoy, Kans. 


“Solved the farm labor problem. Makes 


farm work more attractive to our boys.” 


D. N. Foster & Son, Seymour, Ind. 


“The Moline-Universal Tractor is a wonder.” 


L. J. Wold, Vermillion, S. D. 


“It has doneeverything | have undertaken with 
satisfactory results.” Wm.O. Mistele,Kendall Wis. 


The Moline System of Power Farming will make your farming more profitable and 
enjoyable. See your Moline Dealer or write us and you will receive full 


MOLINE PLOW CoO. 
MOLINE, ,ILL. 


“MOLINE SERVICE SATISFIES" 


l information. 
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The Country Boy and Girl 


New and interesting information for Our Young Folks 








Your F riend, Mr. Snake—sy cayne 1. K. NoRTON 


dreds of millions of dollars. They are 

the least appreciated and understood of 

all our animals. Snakes are allies of the 
farmers, not enemies, because they kill rodents 
that destroy more than $500,000,000 worth of 
grain annually. As a destructive agency ro- 
dents have no equal. Besides grain they de- 
stroy eggs, young poultry; pigs and lambs. 
The very holes they gnaw make repairs neces- 
sary. They kill fruit and shade trees by gird- 
ling. They cause loss by fire through gnawing 
matches, and insulation from electrie wires. 
They endanger human life by carrying the 
germs of communicable diseases. 

The chief reason why rodents are so destruc- 
tive is because they reproduce very rapidly. 
Two common house rats, paired in January, 
will have about 1,000 offspring by autumn. On 
one Georgia farm 17,000 rats were poisoned in 
six months. On a farm of 1,600 acres 30,000 
rats were killed within a year. 

Snakes are the natural enemies of rodents— 
all small gnawing mammals—they are the 
animals intended by Nature to keep rodents 
from increasing too rapidly. Had the snakes 
been allowed to fulfil their mission, instead of 
being uselessly killed for years, it is unlikely 
that the rodents would have become the pest 
they are today. Nature’s balance-wheel is 
timed to a nicety, and only man’s interference 
throws it out of plumb. Snakes may not ex- 
hibit friendliness toward man, but they are 
not man’s enemies; they are helpers and de- 
serve his protection. 

Snakes suffered more last summer than in 


Ses are a national asset worth hun- . 





























A reptile study society 


many years because of war gardens; misin- 
formed farmers, gardeners and boys are their 
worst enemies. The average person is afraid 
of snakes and thinks every snake is dangerous 














and should be killed. This is untrue, though 
the fear of snakes: is far from imaginary. 
We are likely to fear those things which 
we do not understand—we feared the dark 
until we learned it shielded nothing to hurt 
us. But we can not afford to sacrifice our 
snakes because of imaginary evils. 

To show the value of snakes and show how 
interesting they are, Allen Samuel Williams 
founded the Reptile Study Society. This or- 
ganization has spread into many states and 
has done much good work. Boys largely com- 
prise the membership.. Local clubs have or- 
ganized snake hunts. The members make trips 
to museums, enjoy dinners at which hunters 
tell of capturing big snakes and hunting wild 
animals, and maintain their own collections of 
captured specimens. It is the opinion of every 
member that the study of snakes makes more 
interesting reading than the wildest fiction. 
The upper illustration shows part of the 
Bloomfield, N. J., Ditmars Club in the field on 
a hunt. It has been successful. Club mem- 
bers tack up notices wherever they go bear- 
ing the Society’s motto, and each club keeps 
a collection of snakes on exhibition. Much 
good work is being done. There are but four 
species of dangerous snakes in this county; 
there are more than a hundred species of 
harmless snakes, doing good work for man. 

No one should kill a snake unless absolutely 
sure it is poisonous. In this country there are 
111 species of snakes, seventeen of which are 
poisonous—two of Elaps, coral snakes, that live 
underground and are confined to the South- 

[Continued on page 38] 

















The poisonous moccasin 


A modern Eve—and fearless 


The dangerous copperhead 


Dr. Woodpecker, Tree Specialist—s, rt. sme 


F half a thousand disease germs should sud- 

denly begin eating into the life tissues of 
your body, you would surely need a doctor. 
Yet more than 500 species of insects prey 
upon the oak tree, and still we wonder at its 
strength and vigor. So much, indeed, that 
“sturdy as an oak” has become an advertising 
slogan. 

The sturdy oak owes much of its long life 
to Dr. Woodpecker, Nature’s skilled wood 
surgeon. One borer would kill a tree single 
handed if left at his deadly work long enough ; 
so will a few beetles. A single mother bee- 
tle will produce nearly 500,000 young destroy- 
ers in a summer of’ uninterrupted activity. 
Weevils only stunt the growth of the tree and 
leave it full of holes, an easy victim to other 
destroyers. Saw-flies, caterpillars, ants and 
moths are among the hosts of tree pests that 
damage the outer part of the trees. Against 
all these the tree is defenséless, except for 
the busy su nm. A hungry 





constantly ore good advantage his tree- 
soneery tools. Generally his incision is only 
as deep as the thickness of the bark. Often 
he slides his spear-bill between seams or crev- 
ices and draws out the worm, leaving no mark 
or scar on the bark to show where he did it. 
At other times his cuttings may be deep gal- 
leries, tunnels or caverns. 

A great deal of the drumming that we hear 
is only for sounding purposes—much like a 
man taps the wall with a hammer to find a 
studding. When Dr. Woodpecker has discov- 
ered a diseased part he directs a rapid fire of 
rattling beats spon the spot with his pick-ax 
bill, raining his mer-like blows with auto- 
matic and astonishing precision, until his prey 
is brought to light. en he thrusts in his 
barbed bill and, with a sudden backward jerk, 
brings forth the deadly grub. 

Not a single bird or animal can assist Dr. 
Woodpecker very much, for he alone carries 


” the woods-cat. 


the surgeon’s tools. Hence we who love the 
woods and orchards are duly bound to protect 
this expert physician. To aid him most we 
need not place food in protected places, for 
his doctor’s practise brings him all the food 
rewards he needs, although suet can be put out 
for him in the winter. Nor can we build tempt- 
ing houses for his accommodation, since his 
chisel-bill hews out better homes than we can 
construct. But we can shield this busy, trust- 
ing surgeon from his enemies. ‘oremost 
among these is the cat, and most especially 
of ignorant super- 
stition about killing cats the forests are al- 
lowed to be overrun with them., Often during 
the cold of winter when the woods are frozen 
up they come to the farm and village build- 
ings by the scores, but they live the pirate’s 
life during spring, summer and fall, wantonly 
slaughtering thousands of the valuable forest 
birds—among them the woodpecker. No other. 

bird or ani seems to heed 





bird of any other kind can not 
help the tree, for the pests are 
hidden beneath the bark or far 
under the surface. . 

Just as plagues and epidemics 
wiped out whole villages of peo- 
ple in the Middle Ages, so if left 
to their enemies it would be only 
a few decades before all 
would be murdered —noth 
but dead, grub-bored stubs an 
fallen trunks left. To prevent 
ao rt Rtv te oie aa 
sends a physi regular 
each patient. . Sometimes Dr. - 
Woodpecker has been known to 
spend as many as three days 
operating on one very bad ease, 













































danger so little as Dr. Wood- 
pecker when he works on dis- 
eased trees, and the stray cat 
finds him an easy dinner. Kill 
that lawless cat as you would a 
poisonous snake! 

Another shameless destroyer 
of the woodpecker is the 
thoughtless hunter. Sometimes 
he carries only an air-rifle, but 
generally he totes the shot-gun 
—in either case he should be 
dealt with severely. Teach 
that ignorant hunter that one 
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tically deco r Set is Yours. 
Many other equally attractive offers and hun- 
dreds of useful Premiumsor Cash Commission 
for your time, 
We gine give magnificent Prep y Oash for olating 
Special + ® Present of a fi Grate ranite 10 qt. Dish Pan, 3 qt. 
Sauce Pan and 3 qt. posting Pent eee l cost or work of any kind, if 
write at at You advance no mon , ou. You have noth- 
ing to risk. Write today for our Big ener Agents Outfit. Don't delay. 
THE PERRY G. MASON CO. Est. 1897. 244 W. Pearl St. CINCINNATI, 0. 





A 46-PIECE FVLL SIZE 
HANDSOME DINNER SET 
NO MONEY NEEDED. — PAY FREIGHT. 
Set. OnLy 11 ES OF SOaP. 
each box containing ee - Toilet ne 
and with every box, give as premiums to Bosp 
aser all foliowing articles: a 
und of of Baking Powder, Bottle Perfum 
Talcom Powder, Teaspoons, Pair o 
of Needics and t this artis- 
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Make Friends With Your Gas Engine ! 


ie It Is Well Worth While If It Is A Good Engine, For It Will Return 
iq The Interest In Good Work. If It Isn’t A Good One Sell It And Buy An 


ABENAQUE ENGINE 


Write Dept. “ F” For Information 
ABENAQUE MACHINE WORKS, INC., WESTMINSTER STATION, VT. 


Be A Friend For Life 
























Heres Protection 






gra’ fire, 
weather, rats, etc, Give perfect ventila- 
Easily filled and Sizes 











tion, 

a aia een 

Best line of metal 

etc. High endorsemen: 

oar agency proposition atonce, a 

The Thomas & Reena Co. 
2022 Main St. . London, Ohic 
rane 
Grass Seeds. 

Rosen FREE the great money: today, 


yields two to Mop Sony: tenn egemen ag tge 5 dpc 


























|The” Liberty Bell Bird Club 
Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 


Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
ray enclose a three-cent stamp, send it 

to us, and your name will be enrolled 
and the elub button and twenty-page 
guide sent you. If a two-color Certifi- 
cate of Membership is desired, send ten 
cents. There are no dues, no fines, no 
assessments. Ask the school-teacher to 
organize a bird clab. 871,448 have signed 
this pledge. Have you? 





PLEDGE: J desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise | 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what foan for the club. 
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Your Friend, Mr. Snake 


[Continued from page 37] 


west, and fifteen of Crotaline snakes, includ- 
ing the water moccasin, the copperhead, 

and typical rattlesnakes, which are generally 
distributed. 

The copperhead snake is poisonous. It is 
widely distributed throughout the New Eng- 
land states and the Middle Atlantic states. 
The copperhead is pale hazel brown ; crossing 
this ground color are rich, reddish brown 
bands, narrow on the back and very wide on 
the sides, appearing when examined from 


| above to have the outlines of an hour-glass. 


The water moccasin is one of the few poison- 
ous serpents in thiscountry. The moccasin is 
dull olive, with wide, black transverse bands. 
It abounds in the swamps and sluggish water- 
ways of the Southern states. 

Gopher snakes are more valuable than is 
generally believed. One of the illustrations on 
page 37 shows Rose Levy and a seven-foot 
gopher snake—photo posed especially for The 
Farm Journal. Rose says: “Five minutes 
after I touched a snake all my fear disappear- 
ed. Snakes are very interesting ; they are 
not repulsive and I have learned of what great 
value they are. A snake such as this speci- 
men destroys more than 200 rats a year.” 

Snakes never attack unless in self-defense 
and they can not spring from the ground. The 
forked tongue is harmless. Poisonous snakes 
have triangular heads, Sistinct from the body, 
and deliver a bite with two hollow fangs. 


| Harmless snakes may bite but their teeth are 
| so small that they barely break the skin. 


Most snakes lay eggs; some incubate the 
eggs and bring forth young; a few can do 
either. Snakes are cool and muscular to the 
touch; they are not slimy or wet. They be- 
come tame quickly and make very interesting 
pets. Snakes are not great travelers and live 
about gardens and farms only because these 
locations furnish them with food. The photo- 
graphs are by the author and by E, R. Sanborn, 
New York Zoological Society. 












The Wideawakes 
Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 
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| The Country Boy and Girl 

















Nuts To Crack 
By SAM LOYD 


OME young ladies, who have formed a puz- 
zlers’ club, sent me a puzzle in the form 
of their membership list.” 
How many girls’ Christian names can you 
find in the following string of letters? 
LNRMLELCJNKTMEFEIV. 


Charade 


My first I hope you are, 
My second I see you are, 
My whole I know you are. 


Hidden Towns 


Can you find a French city or town in each of 
the following sentences, taken from a dough- 
boy’s letter : 

There is a Southern negro here who calls 
me Marse Daniel. 

On the Company street, ours is the end tent. 

An ex-naval ensign says this life is more 
entertaining than sea service. 

To manage our expedition is a big, able 
man’s task. _ 


Free Acres 
Here is a peculiar problem that arose at one 
of Uncle Sam’s distributions of western farm 
lands. There were three pioneers named 


Brown, Jones and Robinson who, with their 
sons, Tom, Dick and Harry took up some land. 
Each could take as much land as he desired, 
but, according to law, had to do as many day’s 
work on each acre as he received acres. 

Each man had one son, and it so transpired 
that each father did seventy-five more day’s 
work than his son. Mr. Brown got twenty- 
seven acres more than Tom and Mr. Jones 
nine acres more than Dick. Now, then, what 
was Harry’s full name? 


Puzzling Peanuts 


Aunt Mary bought 
some peanuts for the 
children and gave to 
the eldest, a boy, one 
peanut and one-quar- 
, ter of the remainder. 
To the next in age, 
a girl, she likewise 
, gave one peanut and 
one-quarter of the 
remainder. To the 
third, a boy, she also 

gave one peanut and 
one-quarter of the remainder. 





what was left. 


It was then found that the boys had received 


100 more peanuts than the girls. From these 
facts you are asked to determine how many 
peanuts Aunt Mary kept for herself. 


ANSWERS TO JULY PUZZLES 


The brothers’ ages: Jimmie’s younger 
brothers were, respectively, thirteen and one 
and one-twelfth years. 


Word hunting: The word pawnbroker. 


Making change: The florist had a fifty-cent 
piece and a twenty-five-cent piece. They 
pooled all their money, then the florist took 
the $1, the five-cent piece and two two-cent 
pieces ; the lady the fifty, ten, ten and one; 
the boy the twenty-five and three, which gave 
each the proper change. 


Dropping a letter: | Paid, pair, noise, moist, 
laid, hoist, ideal, vain, 


The thrift-stamp box:. It will be found that 
no amount other than $1.20 conforms with the 
conditions. The wife removed three dimes 
from her husband’s pile of seventy-five cents, 
adding them to her own of forty-five cents. 





Movie Director: “Look here, Clar- 
ence Turtle, you'll have to get more 
action into your work!” 


The little tot | 
also received one peanut and one-quarter of | 
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"Thousanps of tons of aluminum were used in making giant 


“W ear-Ever” 


steam jacketed kettles, coffee urns and other utensils 
for battleships, destroyers, transports, cantonments, field 
kitchens and hospitals. ; 

“Wear-Ever” utensils will mod- 
ernize your kitchen—make it as 
up-to-date in its equipment asthe 
other rooms of your home. 





beauty. They are made in one 
piece from hard, thick sheet alu- 
minum, Have no jointsor seams; 
c cannot chip or flake—are pure and 
“Wear-Ever * utensils are safe. Divide their cost by the 
silver-like in their shining years they last! 
Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 
Look for the “* Wear-Ever’’ trade mark on the bottom of each utensil 


The Aluminam Cooking Utensil Co., Dept. 55, New Kensington, Pa. 



















The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 

Dept. 55, New Kensington, Pa. 

(or if you live in Canada—Northern Aluminum Co., 
Limited, Toronto, Ont.). 

Send prepaid a |! qt. ‘““Wear-Ever” stew pan. 
Enclosed is 30c in stamps—to be refunded if not 
satieied, Offer good until September 20th 
1919 only. 
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Ladies! the Comfort, Only $4.35 
Qu and, + pn eee 
es’ Com 

Shoes make them the On Aavived 
greatest house-shoe value 
ever offered. That is why 
wesend them on approval. 





Today!" eS OD ae 
-B-8 


Essex P. rig te ong Boston, 











We Invite you to them at our 
risk. Bott, black ‘gloverttt kid 
sls, Cuahiion selon thet coperaiicee’ spuubet 












with ; 
cost you a penny. Sond tham baat ot tes oaeeeae se. 


sean Mali This Coupon 


Boston Mail Order 





Name.esesscecese SOCCER ERO e Eee eee eesesese 
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Let Us Develop Your Films! 22% 2:2 fav Fai 


% 
prints. Postal size 40¢ mailed prepaid. No stamps. 
MOEN’S ART STUDIO, Box A, PRESTON, MINN. 
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. For ears and years we've published our 
Big beat ences. Fair P notice, and advertisers alwa 
PATENTS revue Prompt: Slay faig with Gur or we will. Read 
for’ RY the notice again—it’s at the top of page 1. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. . aaa 























































When 1t’s 90° in 
the shade 


That's the time to wear Keds. 
These canvas rubber-soled shoes help 
you to forget the heat. 


Keds are sure and certain relief for 
tired feet in Summer. They’re mighty 
comfortable. And they’re light and 
springy—trestful to the limit. 


What’s more, Keds can be worn 
on any occasion. Whether you’re 
sitting quietly on the porch or work- 
ing in the fields they’ll keep your feet 
feeling 100 per cent. And they wear 
and wear and wear! 


Get Keds for all the family. Any 
good. shoe-store should be able to fit 
you out with just the kind you want. 
Insist on Keds. There are many 
styles and the name ‘‘Keds”’ is 
stamped on each sole. 
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A Free Fair That Pays 


[Continued from page 35] 


store building housed its first attempt 
nicely. It has grown; one year our poul- 
try department had the largest class of 
entries in Barred Plymouth Rocks made 
at any show in the country, not except- 
ing Madison Square Garden. Yet no 
deviation has been made from the prin- 
ciples on which it was founded: First, 
that there shall be no midway, conces- 
sions, horse-races and the like. Second, 
that it shall pay 100 per cent on the 
premium list, with no entry fees or gate 
receipts so that no one can possibly be 
barred from partieipation or attendance. 
Not a dollar has ever been paid to any 
official for his services, and the associa- 
tion has no dues or assessments and has 
never been in debt. The entries in corn 
usually exceed the hundred mark. This 
is a strong department. 

How does this fair payits way? First, 
the Board of Supervisors of the county 
makes an appropriation which pays for 
boys’ and girls’ agricultural club prizes 
and the school premiums. Then the town 
of Farmville makes an equal appropria- 
tion which covers the cost of the cata- 
log, stamps, stationery and premiums 
on products produced by the farmers of 
Prince Edward and adjoining counties. 
Then the merchants took a page of ad- 
vertising in the catalog at $15 a page, 
and the fair reserves space on each page 
to offer five prizes for some agricultural 
product. Two years ago our premium 
list totaled about $1,500 and we paid one 
hundred cents on the dollar. 

More than 5,000 people from out of 
town saw the parade, which really 
amounted to a pageant, for in addition 
to the wagon -load-farm - products ex- 
hibit, the live stock, etc., the state nor- 
mal school girls had floats representin 
the Red Cross, the nations at war an 
other patriotic tableaux. 

Up until this year the County Agent 
acted as secretary, and the fair proved 
one of his most effective mediums for 
bringing about desired improvements. 
This year a prominent: business man 
shouldered the job and, in addition to 
offering prizes, gave his time freely to 
the details of the management. 

While the fair was small we had no 
difficulty in keeping away side -shows 
and the like, but last year these fakers, 
seeing the crowd we drew, wanted to 
get a chance at the money. Fortunately, 

irginia has an excellent law prohibit- 
ing carnivals, side-shows or other itiner- 
ants from setting up without permission 
from the fair association. We showed 
them that we knew the law and that no 
such concessions would be granted. - 

Other communities can do what Farm- 
ville has done and have a free fair that 
pays its way without risking a large 
amount of money, or depending on 
side-show concessions, gate receipts and 
entry fees to pay the bills. As long as 
fairs allow midways and amusements 
of a cheap class to predominate each. 
year, it will be hard to arouse interest 
in real farm exhibits; but when it be- 
comes known that a fair discourages 
such attractions, the fair will grow. 


Did’st ever feel like 

. little John 

When other folks 
were looking on 

And you were ready 
for a spring 

But felt your cour- 
age vanishing ? 

You longed to be so 
brave and clever, 

But knew it must be 






































Yes, tleathane Locklear stood on the top of one biplane and 
caught a rope ladder suspended from a4 biplane above and 
climbed aboard. We saw him do this feat at Atlantic City, 
and we haven’t breathed since. Changing machines:is not for 
editors Copyright, Underwood & Underwood 

Here is how our fall brides will be 


What the Camera Saw 
_ re “eg a ees ant one e Fi C e dressed. This picture is enough to 
pein - «<i en em NY. Aon in. 1ve ountries make the most confirmed bachelor 


get busy. The gown is white satin 
Copyright, Western Newspaper Union Copyright, Underwood & Underwood 









































The great grape-growing district of Cochem, Mosel valley, A big = ia Bi Each of rae terest uns on the world’s greatest bat- 
Thie photograph Bahri Lia. qasig Ramayan «a David Lloyd George, fonebty, “bes the stime toon peal ence Cin bosses 
e row after row of vines on the steep hillside ritish Prime Minister ful ships will be used only for world police duty 


Copyright, Western Newspaper Union Gaarens, ee” Copyright, oi ferwood & Underwood 





No, this is not pba agee England, b nar far-off Japan—the up-to-date 
stroy ” is supposed t om wane ig ae day. fis bridge over the Shite iver ie f conercte, fom 
sh chs ot ni wei Comuright, Underwood & Underwood _ Modern progress is far-rea ing Copyright, Western Newspaper Union 









































































































































run mills, feed mills, feed 


“Ady Wade Saw ts cutting weod for less than 3 conts 
eard.”—F. J. Williams, Burns, Ore. 





THE FARM 


A WADE does 10 mens work 
Saws 25 cords a day! 


A and hard work saver f 

money-maker —_ s 

Hundreds in use all over the U.S. When not in use for wood 
cutters, pumps, etc. 


clearers and i 
cut to cut. Sim Ore ne 
4H. P. motor will 
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1815 | 5] re tetters of the alphabet are numbered: A ts1; B2; C8; D4, 
-_ and s0 on. The figures in the little squares to the left 
Ji. four words. (20 is the ietter“T’)}. Whatare the four words? Can 
you work it out? If so, send your anewer quick. 

want this fine, new Ford auto. Send no money with 


SEND ANSWER TO-DAY 


We not only give sway this Ford auto, but hundreds of dollars fm cash and 
scores of other valuable prizes himes, 
something for everybody. Ev 
sort. There are no losers. 
one gets this pew tor9 Ford Auto. 


FORD WILLSON, 141 West Ohio Street Dept. 11, Chicago, IL 


who answers this can havea 
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SOMETIMES WE SEE A PERSON WHO DOESN'T USE 
WHITING-ADAMS 


mos VULCAN~x RUBBER CEMENTED 


SHAVING..BRUSH 


make shaving a pleasure. Treated with 
Government’s process of preventing infection. 2 
cannot come from them. 









(Remember rye cross fertilizes) 
SO get pure seed) also 


Red Rock Wheat 


Developed at the Michigan Experiment Station. 


Inspected and Registered by the 
Michigan Crop Improvement Associatien. 


Ask your dealer or 


county agent. Demand pure 
Inspected seed. If you can’t get it locally, write to 


41. W. Nicolson, Sec’y, East Lansing, Mich. 

















Our Lawyer’s Advice 
By A. H. THROCKMORTON 


NCREASE of Alimony: Where a mar- 

ried woman has been ted a sepa- 
ration from her hus with a decree 
of $5 a month alimony, may this be in- 
creased in case her health becomes - 
impaired and she needs more money for 
her support? M. S., Pennsylvania. 

Yes. Such a decree is of a temporary na- 
ture, and the amount allowed may be either 
increased or diminished upon a showing to the 
Court of a change in the circumstances of the 
parties. 


Right of Hired Man To Remove Straw- 
berry Plants: I hired to a farmer for 
one year, but at the end of five months 
gave notice that at the end of another 
month I would leave, and did leave ac- 
cordingly. Some months later I returned 
to Lar some strawberry plants which I 
had set out in a garden which had been 
furnished me as part of my wages, but 
was refused permission to remove them. 
Was I entitled to the plants? 
Vermont. 


No. Having forfeited your right te pos- 


| session of the premises by reason of the 

| breach of your contract of service, and having 

| actually surrendered possession of the prem- 

| ises, you were not entitled to enter upon them 

| for any purpose or to remove anything from 
the: 


m. 


Right of Tenant to Garden upon Sur- 
render of Possession: I have rented a 
place in the country where I can havea 
garden, and was given to understand 
that it would not change hands. It is 
now being offered for sale, however, and 
if I am ordered to move, will I be en- 
titled to compensation for my labor on 
the garden? H. O., Connecticut. 

It would from your statement that 
you have no of the property in question 
for any length of time, but are simply renting 
from month to month. If this is the case, you 
can be compelled to surrender possession with- 
out any compensation for your labor on the 
garden. For your protection you should have 
obtained a lease of the property at least for 
the season, or should have stipulated for com- 
pensation for the garden in the event that 
possession should be demanded before the end 
of the season. 


Right of Father To Collect Son’s Wages : 
Can a mother authorize her -sixteen- 
year-old son to go away from home to 
work and collect his own wages, or can 


the father bring him back collett his 
wages ? Dabacether , Minnesota. 
So long as the father is living and has not 


which the father can compel his sixteen-year- 
old son to remain at home, but so long as the 
father has not emancipated the son and offers 
the son a support at the father is en- 
titled to collect the son’s wages, and persons 
who pay the wages to the son do so at their 
peril of having to pay them over again to the 


Liability of Father for Debts Contracted 
by Minor Daughter: A girl seventeen 
Sapien toss & departisent Chaves 

a departmen on 
installment plan, but gets so far behind 


father liable for the payment of 
Buckeye, Ohio. 
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| All About the Poets || (~S (att CY qe 'S 


fb month the Poetry Editor has 
been learning what fine people Our [ A (( DOW D E R 
Folks are. The letters sent in about the 

Ze Ne 


poems used in May have been very good, 
full of common sense, high ideals and 
humanity. Most of Our Folks seemed 
to like ‘‘A Song for Sons and Daugh- 
ters’’ best. It received about two and 
a half times as many votes as its near- 
est rival, ‘‘The Concord Hymn.’’ But 
in the opinion of the Editor the best 
letter received was written about A. 
E. Housman’s poem on the cherry tree. 
This letter was written by John P. 
Sjolander of Cedar Bayou, Tex. Mr. 
Sjolander says: 
‘**The Cherry Tree’ is my favorite 
among the poems published in the May 
Farm Journal because there is not an 


artificial line in it. It is finished in itself, 
naturally. It is so simple that a child 










































































can understand it; so true that every : 

lover of nature must admire it. It sings ; : { ey 

with the heart of a child eager to be f rd 

where beauty is, and freedom, to all {y Mot ers e 

mankind. There is faith in it, and sweet v — 

assurance me joy may am pat by going 

to nature an receiving it, a free gift. C33 h al 

I hes, not b h d t, 

tty Gane ae ve ao ot ive us the talc 

eart’s desire. isten— e ° ‘ h 
with just the right 
amount of boric 

6 a 

acid. Our skins 

like it better. 












‘About the woodlands I will go 
To see the cherry hung with snow.’ 





Come, Folks, let’s drop our cares and 
be happy now.’’ 






Next month we hope to have more 

3 room for poetry. This month the maga- 

a f zine is so full of other things that there 

is little space for poetry, so we can not 

. print much. But we want to print | 
one dear, good, old-fashioned poem by 
John Greenleaf Whittier, which tells 

how fine a thing it is for an American | 
citizen to live on his own land and till it. 


The Homestead 









: O wanderers from ancestral soil, 
P| Leave noisome mill and chaffering 
i | store; 
re 3 Gird up your loins for sturdier toil, 
3 And build the home once more! 
 § Come back to bayberry-scented slopes, 
’ And fragrant fern, and ground-mat 
= 3 vine ; 
a Breathe airs blown over holt and copse | 
Sweet with black birch and pine. 
What matter if the gains are small 
That life’s essential wants supply ? 
Your homestead’s title gives you all 
That idle wealth can buy. 


All that the many-dollared crave, | Our Annual Midsummer Sale 


























The. brick-walled slaves of change and | > ‘ 
mart, | ‘is now on. Prices sharply 
Lawns, trees, fresh air and flowers, you | cut in all lines. If you have 
have s ‘ 
: More dear for lack of art. not received your copy of 
—_ Your own sole masters, freedom-willed, 


With none to bid you go or stay the Special Sale Catalog, 
Till the old fields your fathers tilled, send for it today. Nearly 100 


As manly men as they! : > 
With skill that spares your toiling hands, pages of very unusual bargains. 


And chemic aid that science brings, 


omy 
Reclaim the waste and outworn lands, 322 
And reign thereon as kings. Monigomory Wiaud 1 
Save Buy direct 


This month we offer a prize of $5 for x duet trom Headquarters! 
the best letter sent in before September Ciimes Pe ee ass Boston Mall Order House, Dept. 8S20, Boston, Mase. 
first, telling ‘‘ What Poetry Can Do for rere ss ee Oe AT tetas ie Trichasthins . 












































People.’’ Letters must not be more than : ‘ DREAD s 6 0 0 040 08 Kedsess checcesyesceddercess Size... 
200 words in length and none can be re- ' | Abtntineni«saresseyeectierre vaverrsOMNtes seseoueoes 
turned. Contributors offering poems for ; - | . 
sale should send self-addressed stamped a | Good Friends 











always speak well of each other. Therefore, 
please mention The Farm Journal whenever 



















Me ge Al yo sarons, Poetry =< WONDER MONEY MAKERS 
tor, The Farny Journal, Washington | ete. 
a, Philadelphia, Pa. sf fe 
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It costs you only a postal card 
to get Galloway's prices on 
grain elevators, ensilage cut- 
ters, hay tools, pump engines, 
¢ream separators, manure 
spreaders and other farm im- 
lements. And it will be the 
t investment you ever made. 


Galioway Sells Dired 
from Fadory to » Farm 

















- Refunded 


Bottle “S Try it and be convinced 


Standard Heave Remedy 


will cure any case of Heaves no matter how 

long standing, and restore your horse to sound 

} health and working condition. 

It costs more but there’s a reason. 
Ask for descriptive booklet. 








7500-Mile Guarantee ! 


Gist Pree fori inspection. cs prepaid 

ng. ress charges prepai 

\ 7 Examine before you 
Guaranteed 

)) : = 
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000 miles. 
Zics Rageler ij $10.90: Sate Pypo § 9:38 
ae gy Pa 


Mid- “West Tire Co. SM webana re. 
Lump Ja’ 


LL. farmer’s old reliable treat- 
ment for Lump Jaw in cattle. 


Fleming’s Actinoform 


— pone ‘ge hns Da 2 me 

money refunded A oF. Sails. tia, Write today for 
A book of Bev onman apd 48 Sasiontions. It is FREE. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 227 Union Stock Yards, Chicage 














DEATH TO REAVESIMEWTON'S 


yf Pm ae oo Heaves the 
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at dealers’ or prepaid by parcel 
THE NEWTON REMEDY COMPANY, Toledo, Okie 


OMBAULT’S CAUSTIC BALSAM applied imme- 
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Hemorrhagic Septicemia 
By A. S. ALEXANDER, M. D. C. 


EMORRHAGIC septicemia (blood poison- 

ing), anthrax and blackleg are terrible 
scourges and used to kill live stock without 
man being able in any way to stay théir rav- 
ages. ow they are well understood by 
trained veterinarians, and fairly successful 
methods of control have been discovered and 
put into practise; but no remedy has been 
discovered. 

Within the past ten or twelve years hemor- 
rhagic septicemia of cattle has been rightly 
recognized and properly attributed to its 
actual cause. Swine and sheep have been 
found to suffer from the same disease caused 
by the similar baccillus of each of those ani- 
mals, while a like disease has been found to 
kill poultry. Swine plague has been the popu- 
lar term for hemorrhagic septicemia of hogs, 
and chicken cholera is the name of the like 
disease of poultry. 

Rapid advance is being made in the im- 
provement of preventive agents for each 
animal, and that for cattle now is being widely 
and usefully applied by veterinarians. ‘ Pas- 
teurella vaccine,” serum, and a bacterin are 
being successfully employed in staying the 
ravages of the hemorrhagic septicemia of 
cattle and our readers should understand that 
such treatment instantly should be given by 
the attending veterinarian if the disease sud- 
denly appears in a district. Let us see, then, 
by what symptoms the disease is characterized. 

Hemorrhagic septicemia of cattle takes 
several forms and is much similar to anthrax 
and also to blackleg. The last-named disease, 
however, is confined practically to young cat- 
tle under two years of age, whereas hemor- 
rhagic septicemia attacks cattle of all ages, 
but principally ‘‘stockers” and “feeders,” 
which havecome throughstock-yards. Anthrax 
not only attacks cattle of all ages but rapidly 
spreads to sheep and swine. Horses may ac- 
quire it from the bite of an insect. People 
take it in the form of malignant pustule from 
infection of a wound, or the bite of an insect, 
and the attack tends to prove fatal. 

In anthrax of cattle the spleen is greatly 
engorged with black tar-like blood and the 
blood does not coagulate. In blackleg the 
blood coagulates, the spleen is practically 
normal after death and blood does not flow 
from the natural orifices of the body, but it 
does so in anthrax. In anthrax the swellings 
show a gelatinous fluid when opened, whiie 
those of blackleg crackle when handled, as gas 
is present under the skin, and there isa strong 
smell from the latter swellings when opened. 

In hemorrhagic septicemia bloody froth may 
run from the nostrils and mouth, and blood 
may be present in the es before death. 
After death, red or bloody spots are found 


-upon the serous membranes lining the chest 


and abdominal cavities, the cavities of the 
heart and under the covering of the heart and 
kidneys. Similar spots (small) may be seen 
upon the membranes lining the nostrils and 


eyelids, while large and small bloody spots or 


patches are seen upon the carcass after re- 
moval of the hide. 

Absolute certainty in diagnosis is only pos- 
sible by microscopic examination and testing 
with laboratory animals, but the experienced 
veterinarian usually can differentiate fairly 
well between the three diseases in question. 

When hemorrhagic septicemia is definitely 
diagnosed the preventive biological agent 
should be hypodermatically applied at once by 
the veterinarian, and each animal separated 


| and kept separate on a different pasture than 
| the one where the disease occurred, or in 
| clean, well-ventilated stables. Each ‘animal 

should be given drinking water from its own 
| marked pail. By such isolation and treatment 
| the spread of the disease may be stopped 


otherwise, it Le be likely to sulky ki iil 
every — animal : 


The author of “ Dare-Devil Dick, the 
Boy cna 4 Fearless Jim,” “ Fight 
ing Pete,” etc., is spending a 

the country, when 














For Your Hogs 


Provide a wallow close to 
the feeding grounds to which 
add Dr. Hess Dip and Disin- 
fectant. The DIP will kill the 
lice and cleanse the skin, and 
as the hogs pass back and forth 
from the wallow to the feed 
trough, the DRIP will destroy 
the disease eae and the 
worms that pollute the ground. 
That will mean a clean, healthy 
skin, freedom from lice, a safe- 
gannd against disease and larger, 
better porkers. Also sprinkle freely 
about poultry houses, pens and 
stables to destroy germs and avoid 
contagious diseases. An excellent 
disinfectant for the home. 

Dr. HESS & CLARK 
Ashland Ohio 


Dr.Hess DIp 


ano 


DISINFECTANT 


MINERAL'"ss 
HEAVE years 














MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 500 Fourth Ave., Pittsbergh, Pa 


SELDOM SEE 


a big knee like this, but your horse 
may have a bunch or bruise on his 
ankle, hock, stifle, knee or throat. 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.P OF F 





will clean it off without layi ng pny the 


horse. No blister, no 

Concentrated—only a few drops po. at 
an application. $2.50 per bottle, delivered. Describe your 
case for special instructions and Book 8 R free. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 153 T St., Springfield, Mass. 


“DON’T SHOUT” 


“‘L hear you. I can hear pow as 
well as anybody. ‘How?’ With 
THE MORLEY PHONE. 
ne! in my ears 


+ they are in- 
ible I woule ae not know I 
had eo in, myself, only 
that I hear all ri 
“The Merley Phone for the 


DEAF 


ers See eee oat 
are to the eyes. 
visible, oe ae 
weightless and - 





can 
just it.” Over one 
red thovesnd 
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_ when his corn was worth $1 | 


i : feeding 





What Breed Is This Bull? 


a 














Dutch Beit 

e Guernsey bull in the May Farm Journal, 
makes us think Our Folks are not so ‘well 
acquainted as they should be with breeds of 
live stock. One letter said the Guernsey Bull 
was a Shorthorn animal. 

The bull shown this time is a Hereford—one 
of the leading beef breeds. The breed origi- 
nated in England, and takes its name from 
the county where it originated. Thus does 
community breeding put its stamp on live 
stock. Henry Clay brought the first Here- 
fords to this country. 
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HE wide range of letters we had about the | 
cow shown last month, and. | 
t 


The question is: Have you ever noticed | 


that bulls’ horns are shorter and stubbier than 
those of cows of the same breed? And often 
the bulls’ horns turn down, as in the photo, 
while those of the cows turn up. Why? We 
will print the best answer. 





Live-Stock Prices: Lag Behind 


Live-stock prices received by farmers have | 


not kept pace with the advance of crop prices 
since the beginning of the war. 

From 1914 to 1915 crop prices advanced two 
per cent and live-stock prices declined eight 


per cent; by 1916 crops had gained seventeen | 
per cent in price and the live-stock price had | 
joined the upward movement and gained seven | 


per cent on 1914. 


In 1917 crop prices gained eighty-eight per | 


cent on 1914, and live stock gained sixty-one 
per cent. The disparity diminished in 1918, 
when crop prices rose to 106 per cent above 


1914 and live-stock prices to eighty-eight per | 


cent above. 


Well-Fed Foals Develop Fast 


Tim says : The foal should be well fed during 
the summer. When it begins to nibble at the 
mare’s feed, a low feéd box should be erected 
out of the reach of the mother, where the 
young animal can be fed regularly. A mixture 
of ground oats and bran, or a mixture of 
ground oats, ground corn and bran or oil-meal, 
is a good feed during the summer and early fall. 

By weaning time the colt should be eating 
grain and grass or hay. .Under careful man- 
agement there will be little trouble in wean- 
ing the foal. The mare and colt should be 
separated, and the mare milked by hand to 
prevent caking of the udder. In the mean- 
time, the colt: should receive plenty of feed 
and water, and should be kept in a well-fenced 
lot, paddock, pasture, or a good box stall 
where there is plenty of fresh air and where 
exercise comes naturally. 


Thinks Steer Profits Were High 


[Continued from page 17] 


$7.05 a hundred he gat on. the steers, Mr. 
Glaspie’s profit would have been like that of 
many other men who fed cattle in 1918. . 

If I had fed those steers in the way Mr. 





__ Glaspie did, with corn at $2 a bushel, alfalfa 


hay at $40 a ton, cottonseed-meal at $60 and 
silage at $10 a ton, I would have made $128 
clear on the twenty steers, or $6.40 a head in- 


| stead of $74.25. Then take out interest of 


$69.27 on initial cost of cattle for six months; 


| this would leave a profit of $58.73 or $2.93 a 
a mong , portaees. that $74.25 down pretty low, 
A "t it 


I sold my cofn and alfalfa hay at the prices 
mentioned, and if his was worth $5 a ton 
a bushel, then my 
2 was worth $10 a ton with corn at $2a 
hel. cig ita ee em oo cam 
them like Mr. does. 
: - «=» John "A. Anderson. 









































Maytag Predominance in the washing 
machine industry is the natural outgrowth of 
the perfect adaptability of Maytag machines to 
every form of motive power, and to the grow- 
ing satisfaction experienced by users of every 
type of washer bearing the name. 


Where electric or other power connection is not 
available the Maytag Multi-Motor is inevitable, since 
it is the only self-contained 

homes that are not electrica 


The Maytag Household Manual is appreciated in 
every home, A copy will be sent gratis on request. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, NEWTON, IOWA 
BRANCHES: 
Wie engtpolie, 


PRiladelphia Indianapolis, 
Portland, (Oregon) 














ower washer built for 
y equipped. 
The Maytag Electric, the predetermined preference in 


the electrically appointed city home, is also designed for oper- 
ation by any standard make of farm electric lighting plant. 
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\Try“FOR-DO” 
710 DAYS 


Works wonders on Ford cars. Gives engine more 
speed. Gives 4 to 6 miles more per gal- 
Overcomes all 


to locate engine trouble inst 


of 
than 50,000 on Ford cars in last three 
oneand enciin pameniey’ 


g we claim, and you 


G. E. COLBY €O., Inc. 7 North ighth Ave., Maywood, m. 


address, and we will send you 
postpaid, ready to attach. You can on 





FREE! 






ant. 
Makes old, cracked or 





10 days free on your Ford. 
ust send us your name and 
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want to keep 
say so—mail it back 
the risk. Send today. 
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How itain a Patent. sketch 
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Terms, Victor J. Evans & Co., 730 Ninth, Washington, 0. C. 
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To The Reilly Co., Dept. 123, indianapolis, ind. 
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46 
Finger Board 
‘*The threshermen’s a-comin'! I 
can hear the whistle toot! 
Gee whiz, but ain’t it jolly fun, 
with lots o’ work to boot! 
Us boys’ have the biggest time of 
all the busy spell, 


Just hanging rownd the threshin’- 
"chine, listenin’ at ’er yell.’’ 


| fw cagee motorists might be glad to 
buy one of your juicy melons if you 
put up a sign offering them for sale at 
a fair price. 


We have saved grain that was damp 
when threshed by sticking stakes down 
through the bin. Four two-inch strips 
of board, nailed together in the form of 
4 oe set down through the grain, 
will serve the purpose. R. 


Not what you read, but what Ew put 

in practise, counts toward “ Good 

Living and 10%.’’ First-class ideas 

delayed in execution are about as profit- 

able as an A No. 1 tractor delayed in 

496908 when fall plowing waits to be 
one. 


Thomas Jefferson said: ‘‘I haveoften 
thought that if heaven had given me a 
choice of my position and calling, it 
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should have been a rich spot of earth, 
well watered, and near a good market. 
No occupation is so delightful to me as 
the culture of the earth.’’ 


As the result of the Department of 
Agriculture’s communications with fer- 
tilizer manufacturers, farmers should 
obtain their mixed fertilizers for the 
fall season of 1919 at an average price 
of about thirty per cent lower than the 
prices which prevailed for the spring 
season of 1919. This statement applies 
to the territory north of Arkansas, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia and West Virginia, but 
including the Ohio river counties of West 
Virginia. Fertilizer prices for the South- 
efn states have not yet been put out. 


In the summer of 1917 I had to lose 
my blackberry and muskmelon crops, 
because my garden was infested with 
yellow-jackets. There were also dozens 
of hornets on the St. Regis ber- 
ries. mixed a tablespoonful of for- 
maldehyde with some sweetened water, 
saturated a sponge with it, placed itina 
soup plate and set the plate on a box in 
the garden. When the berries were 
ready to pick, I did not see one live hor- 
net, but a number of dead ones. That 
five cents spent for formaldehyde saved 
me several dollars. Mrs. J. M. Noyes. 


Adulterated alfalfa occasiorally ap- 
pears on the market. The common adul- 
terants, yellow trefold and sweet clover, 
usually escape the notice of an untrained 
observer. For this reason there are un- 


scrupulous seed companies ready to take 
advantage at all times. The person who 
buys seed without an authentic state- 
ment as to its purity, does so at his own 
risk. He should purchase with a guar- 
antee as to purity and not wait until 
part of his alfalfa acreage comes up 
weeds to learn of the quality of seed 
purchased. 


Sun-dried fruit has a fine flavor, but 
drying fruit in this open-air way has its 
drawbacks, of which flies are the great- 
est. The cut below shows a fruit-drier, 
with top and bottom made of wire mos- 
quito netting supported by crosspieces. 

















The whole drier is set up on legs at an 
angie, so that the air may draw throu 
the fruit more readily. Such a device 
can be made in the home workshop. 
About the only expense is for a strip of 
wire mosquito netting. The top should 
be hin at the back, and can have a 
catch in front, if you so desire. 





An Unpleasant but Necessary Subject 


bes the ten years from 1903 to 
1913, the death rate from typhoid 
fever in Germany, each year, was about 
four for every 1,000; in the United 
te it was twenty-four for every 

That’s what the latest report of the 
vows States — Health 

rvice says; and it goes on to 
tellus that there were more ty- 
phoid deaths per 1,000 on t 
farms than in-the big cities. 

Not very nice reading, is it? 
Well, then let’s get to work and 
protect the lives of Our Folks. 

ten : Yakima 


Liste Hi ae 
co 5 Z to illus- 
trate} the opioid fever — 
were thirty per 1,000. ‘The 
United States Health . Service 


started a cam for ‘*‘ More 
Sanitary Farm Totlets,’’ and the 
next year the deaths to 


six per 1,000. The rate kept on 
going down, and in 1913 thefe 
were no he at ali in the 
rural districts. So, if farm 
folks value the health and life of their 


wi g safe. 

All refuse and filth (solid or liquid) 
from the human body contains the tiny, 
deadly typhoid fever germs, but they 
can not possibly harm us unless we some- 
how get them into our mouths. 

A single, house-fly, after crawling over 

farm. to 


the filth of an old 
ee Act gr ppm. 1d often does) carry 
0! 
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By D. WILLIAMSON 


with the d. Board everything in 
tightly ; close all cracks below the seat 
with wood strips, tin or something of 
the sort, so that no flies can get in or 
out.. Make a close-fitting door at one 








posits fall outside any can. Then, fix 
inged lids to the seats, as in Fig. 1; 
nail a block to the back wall so a 
lid can not be left leaning back, but will 
drop shut of its own weight as soon as 
a person rises from the seat. 

A box or bucket of dry earth or ashes, 
with a little shovel, should stand 
on the floor; whenever the toilet 
is used, enough earth should be 
thrown in to entirely cover the 
surface. Dry earth, you know, 
is one of the very best possible 
disinfectants ; it does more than 
keep down the bad odors. When 
the cans are nearly full, hitch a 
horse to one end of the planks, 
cover the cans and the 
whole thing out to a distant 
field ; dump the contents of the 
cans into a furrow and cover 
over with earth. Spray the 
cans with whitewash, haul them 
back and slip them carefully 
into place—that’s all. Instead 
of iron cans, wooden half-barrels 
or a properly built wooden box 
may be used, provi they are water- 
tight, The great objection to wood is 
that it is liable to rot out and leak so 
that the germs can get out into the 
ground and spread in every direction. 

There are all sorts of sanitary privies 


besides this simple type; some of the = 


other and more elaborate forms are bet- 


ter because they don’t need to be clean- 3 
become — 


ed out, and therefore can not 
foul through —. 
Owing to the 
flies breed in privy vaults and act as 
carriers of disease, it is of the utmost 
importance that they be excluded from 
these places by use of screens, 
and the like. out the flies! . 
. We shall havea 
subject, from time to time. Me 
if Bie want to get some very he 
able information, write to 
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act already stated that * 











tt more to say on this: 
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Washington, D. C._ Ask him. for Public 
th Bulletins 68 and 94. These are 

















Show Day at Finnegan Flats 
[Continued from page 10] 


A plumed knight, mounted on an Arab 
steed, Dok forth a heavy boot which 
changed the course of the maddened goat 
from the object of attack. Missing the 
c team and wagon, the force of the charge 
e thrust Bogus alongside the foremost 
a elephants. Rogue, pest of the herd, 
a took notice. Rogue had amused himself, 
ever since he was unloaded from the 
train, in filling his trunk with dust and 
ej sand and blowing the contents over 
Boliver, marching behind him. Now 
Boliver, a low-caste mammoth from 
East India, had been in an ugly mood 
all morning. He had been jolted over a 
branch railroad all night. Besides, he 
was being guided by a new driver, his 
4 master having been kept at the bunk 
cars by a sudden illness. 
As. the warlike goat. made the lunge, 
Rogue reached out his trunk and, witha 
ush, landed him against Boliver’s 
nees. That big beast voiced his sur- 
prise in a shrill trumpet. The call had 
instant effect on the other members of 
the herd. The big elephants, Jude, 
‘Tramp and Queen stopped, trumpeted 
4y and began waving their trunks. Then 
: a Boliver, witha trumpet of rage, started 
: down the street at a swift gait, followed 
| by the others. The elephants had bolted! 
There were hoarse cries from the 
keepers, mingled with the shouts of men 
and the shrieks of women. The great 
pageant became a sea of moving forms, 
the street a jumble of struggling people. 
Plumed knights sought safety, leaving 
beautiful princesses to shift for them- 
selves. Chippy Shockency had scurried 
away, Bogus in close pursuit. Clarence 
and the fluffy-haired girl went dashing 
up a side street, followed by escaping 







a OS * — 








- queens and fleeing monarchs. 
PS : * KK 
7 a It was the evening of show day. The 
1s a fluffy-haired girl sat on the hotel veranda 
a thinking of the events of this, the most 
, A wonderful day for Finnegan Flats; of 
a 6 that dreadful hour following the stam- 
tt 2h|OUe pede of the elephants ; of their capture 
e q and of their return to the show grounds. 
1e 4 She knew Chippy was concerned in some 
7, way in the breaking bs of the parade. 
le a She was thinking of all this when she 
a saw a boy coming around: the corner 
en walking with a limp. He came as far 
ao06[Ue the middle of the street.and stopped. 
2. ‘‘Say, I’m sorry I done it.’’ The girl 
he 9 ~~ 8said nothing. ‘‘I didn’t mean any harm 
nt =§ @  toyou,’’ he ventured again. 
he ‘* How about my cousin ?’’ the girl said. 
rer “* Your cousin ?’’ 
he ‘*Clarence Billings is "4 cousin. ’” 
am His eyes to the ground, he began dig- 
lly ging holes in the dust with his toes. 
sad larence her cousin! He had not sus- 
els pected it. 
0x While he stood, uncertain what to do, 
er- a large woman with red face and hands 
i is that looked as if they were on friendly 
$0 terms with sbap-suds, came across the 
the street: She stood a moment, listening, 
; then called to the boy : 
ries ‘Here, you! Let you go home now 
the — an’ milk the cow !”’ 
yet- At the sound of her voice the boy gave 





a start. Catching sight of a stick, 
partly hidden in the hand behind the big 
checkered apron, he headed down the 
street at a fast walk which soon quick- 
ened into a run. The boy was a true 
fighter ; he knew when to retreat. 
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_}| Plow Oat and Wheat Stubble 
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The thrill you get 
as the band goes by!| 


~ Or hearing the greatest 


bands on the Victrola 


How often do you get the chance to hear the 
mighty brass band of Sousa as it goes swinging 


t? Once or twice in a lifetime, perhaps. 


But 


on the Victrola you can hear. it any day—with 
the same brave inspiration as if the big band was 


actually marching by. 


Not only Sousa’s Band, but Pryor’s also. And 
Conway’s and Vessella’s and the United States 
Marine Band, the Black Diamonds Band of Lon- 
don, Band of H. M. Coldstream Guards, Garde 
Republicaine Band of France, Banda de Alabarderos 
of Madrid—all the best band music of the world. 

These famous organizations make Victor 
Records because their leaders consider them the 


best records in the world. 


Victors and Victrolas in great variety from $12 to $950. 
There are Victor dealers everywhere and they will gladly play for 
you any band music you wish to hear. Write to us for catalogs 
Wicks dealer. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Contslen, N. J. 


Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically coordi- 


ized in the processes of manufacture, and their use, one with'the other, 


and name of nearest 


natedand 


is absolutely essential to a perfect reproduction. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 1st of each month 
*‘Victrola’’ is the Registered Trademark of the Victor Talking Machine Company 


designating the products of this Company only. 
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ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
a automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. 
Nolies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove 
Protected by U. S. pat- 
ents. Catalog & measure 
~ blanks mailed free. Send 
name and address today. 
C. E. BROOKS, 234D State Street, Marshall, Mich. 
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| Say: “I saw it in The Farm Journal.” BS 
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“ There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, than are dreamt of in your philoso- 
phy,” says Shakespeare. 





Odd Mention 


The Farm Journal says: “ Open 
and see something of odd mapation every day. 


your eyes 
Write and tell us 





F some folks would use their 
threshing-machines earlier, the 


A Typist 117 Years Young 





boys would not have so many 
wild oats to harvest later on. 


oe 


To understand al! is to forgive all. 


e--e- 


Bargains aren’t found at a bar, 
Nor do barnacles grow on a barn; 
Carbuncles don’t grow on a car, 
Nor do pharmacists work on a farm. 


~~ 


Out of the cockle-burr which sticks 
to the clothes of the passerby, and 
has generally been considered a pest, 
is now being made a new and valuable 
oil available for use in paints and 
varnishes, and adapted for food. 


oo 


The largest elm tree in the United 
States is in Rathbone, O., according 
to tree experts. It is thirty-two feet 
in circumference and is estimated to 
be from 500 to 700 years old. The tree 
has a spread of 165 feet and has five 
limbs as large as ordinary trees 
branching out from the main trunk. 


o-oo 


Many proverbs are likely due to 





the tendency of a few centuries ago 





howling in rage, he took his wife’s 
vacuum carpet cleaner, attached a 
long extension feed wire to a lamp 
socket in the cellar and started for 
the field. On went the current and in 
a minute a few thousand potato-bugs 
were in the vacuum cleaner’s bag. 
Smith says, ‘‘It saves time, pa- 
tience and potatoes.’’ Wonder what 
friend wife thinks of using her 
cleaner in that way; but then, all 
women are generous. Selah! 


Soil for the Window Garden 


HE following was in The Farm 

Journal just forty years ago this 
August. The advice is still good : 

All who wish to have plants grow- 
ing in pots in winter should prepare 
a heap of good soil for them immedi- 
ately, in the following manner: Find 
some good rich soil which is covered 
with a thick sod of grass but free 
from weeds, cut off the sod, digging 
about three inches deep, and pile up, 
mixing with it about one-fourth the 
bulk of well-rotted cow manure. 
Allow this to remain in a heap for a 
month, wetting it occasionally if 
there are not frequent rains; then 





turn it over, break the sods and mix 





of putting words together to form 
rhymes, regardless of truth. Anexample 
is this epitaph in an English churchyard : 


Here lies the body of Thomas Woodhen, 
The kindest of husbands and best of 
men, 


Directly beneath is this explanation : 
His name was Woodcock, but it wouldn’t 
come in rhyme. 


oo 


A wideawake Pennsylvanien who is an 
enthusiastic organizer of picnics and in- 
door parties suggests that if you want 
to catch people napping, get a little 
crowd of three or four, or even a dozen 
if you can marshal so many at a time, 
and ask them to pronounce E-L-K. 


E have heard of those who fell in 
love with a typist, but believe this 

is one of the few instances where a man 
fellin love with atypewriter. Of course 
he was young. This youth of 117 years, 
a South American Indian, speaks three 
ages, is well educated, keeps up 
to date, and on seeing a typewriter = 
e 
learned how to operate it and has be- 
About the only 
the Indian’s age is his skin, which 
Think of 


lan 
the first time lost his heart at once. 
come —_ proficient. 
sign o 

looks like the bark of a tree. 
it, 117 years young and a typist. 


Too Much Air for Bugs 


well and leave it in a heap until needed 
for use. If the soil is heavy mix a little 
sand with it. Do this and next winter 
your plants will grow and bloom. 


Hairpins 

Wits a hairpin all that is doable can 
be done. ith a hairpin a woman 

can pick a lock, pull a cork, peel an ap- 
ple, draw out a nail, beat an egg, see if 
a joint of meat is done, do up a baby, 
sharpen a pencil, dig out a sliver, fasten 
a. door, hang up a plate or a picture, 
open a can, take up a carpet, repair a 
baby carriage, clean a lamp chimney, 
put up a curtain, rake a grate fire, cut 
a pie, make a fork, a fishhook, an 
awl, a gimlet, or_a chisel, a paper- 





They will say ‘‘Elk.’”” Now pro- 
nounce F-O-L-K. “Folk.’’ Pronounce 
P-O-L-K. ‘‘ Polk.’” Now pronounce 
—oh, the white ofanegg! ‘‘ Yolk !’’ 
will come back the smartest Aleck of 
the crowd. 


oo 


Why Some Farmers 
Are Poor 


HE average farmer is awakened 

by. a Connecticut clock, buttons 
his Chicago suspenders to his Detroit 
overalls, puts on a pair of shoes made 
in Cleveland, washes in a Pittsburgh 
basin, uses Cincinnati soap, dries on 
a cotton towel made in New Ham 
shire, sits down to a Grand Rapids 
table, eats breakfast food from Bat- 
tle Creek, biscuit made from Minne- 
sota flour, Kansas City bacon and 
Indiana grits fried in Omaha lard on 
a St. Louis stove, buys potatoes 
grown in oe and canned fruit 
put up in California, canned vege- 
tables from Maryland, seasoned with 
East India spices, puts on his hat 
made in Philadelphia, harnesses his 
Missouri mule, fed on Iowa corn, with 
New York harness, and plows his 
farm, which is covered by a Massa- 





cutter, a clothes-pin, regulate a range, 
tinker a sewing-machine, stop a leak 
in a roof, turn a flapjack, caulk a 
hole in a pair of pants, reduce pres- 
sure in the gas-meter, keep bills and 
receipts on file, cut patterns, tighten 
windows, clean watches, untie a knot, 
varnish floors, do practical plumbing, 
pry shirt-studs into button-holes too 
small for them, fix a horse’s harness, 
restore damaged mechanical toys, 
wrestle with refactory bottle stop- 
rs, improvise suspenders, shovel 
n-bons, inspect gasburners, saw 
cake, jab tramps, produce artificial 
buttons, hooks and eyes, sew, knit 
and darn, button gloves and shoes, 
put up awnings an 
mobile. In short, she can do what 
she wants to; she needs no other 
instrument. The hairpin is king. 


Cw you add your name to this list 
of birthdays for August ? 
Alfred Tennyson, b. August 6, 1809 


gust 7, 1747 
Gifford Pinchot, b. August 11, 1865 








chusetts , with an Indiana 
ee: At night he crawls under a 
ew Jersey blanket and is kept 


awake by a dog, peculiarly a local prod- 
uct, and wonders why he is poor. 
Harry D. Wilson, m. of Agr., La. 


UR good friend, Smith, of Cincin- 
nati, found afew million potato- 
bugs on his vines and, instead of simply Francis Bret Harte, b. August 25, 


child born in America ¥ 
Benjamin Harrison, b. August 20, 1833 — 
Oliver Wendell Holmes,b. August 29,18 19 







doctor an anto- 


Were You Born in August? 4 


General Nathaniel Greene, b. Au- | 


Virginia Dare, b. in North Carolina — 
August 18, 1587. First white — 
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Romie Ot. 
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You Will Save: 


Contractor’s Profit 
Middlemen’s Profit 


Architect’s Fees 


20% Lumber Waste 
30 to 40% on Labor 





Read How the A[ADDIN System Saves You This Money 


Why should you buy 1250 feet of lumber when you only 
need 1000 feet ? Why should you pay four profits on the 
material to build your home when you can pay only one? 





Above Lumber from Dealer 
Stock Lengths—Average Waste 18% 





Above are ALADDIN Joists 
Correct Size—No Waste 


Attractive Bungalow Design 








Complete 5 Room House 
All Material Cut 
$540 to Fit, Complete 


. 








This is a straight shot at the “high cost of building.” 


The much talked of 


high cost is not entirely due to the price of materials—a big part is the high 


cost of Waste. 


Why does your carpenter and Lumber dealer agree that it takes 1250 feet 
of material to cover 1000 feet of space? Askthem. They’ll tell you it takes 
more material for fitting, mitering and working. Of course you have to pay 
for this “extra” material and after the job is finished it makes up the “waste 
pile” of firewood that you bought by the thousand feet and at a big price, 
too. Besides you paid four profits on the. material—timber owners, saw 


mill, lumber jobber and dealer. 


Labor One of the Biggest Items in 
Building a Home—Reduce It 30% to 40% 


It doesn’t take near as long to nail a cut-to-fit piece of lumber in place as it does to measure, 
saw, and then nail it. There you have the difference between the Aladdin System and the 
old fashioned System of construction. It’s not surprising that our customers claim savings 
up to $850 on the cost of materials and the cost of building their home. A carpenter’s time 
is valuable. You can’t expect to cut down your building cost if you waste his time. 


Aladdin Dollar-a-Knot the Strongest 
Guarantee Offered the Home Buyer 


Aladdin materials are the finest obtainable. Every Aladdin Home shipped from our Bay 
City mills contains clear and knotless inside finish, shingles and siding. The Aladdin Dol- 
lar-a-Knot Guarantee is proof of the high quality material included with every Aladdin 
Home. It is the only bona fide quality guarantee offered the homebuilder today. 


Send for Book “Aladdin Homes” —Save $200 to $800 


It shows in color over 100 designs—Dwellings, Bun- 
galows, Summer Cottages and Garages—all cut-to-fit 
—no waste of lumber or labor. The Aladdin price in- 
cludes all materials cut-to-fit as follows: Lumber, 
millwork, flooring, outside and inside finish; doors, 
windows, shingles, lath and plaster, hardware, locks, 
nails, paint, varnishes. The material is shipped to 
you in a sealed box-car, complete ready to erect. 
Safe arrival of the complete material in perfect con- 


dition is guaranteed. Send today for a copy of 


“ Aladdin Homes No. 450.” 


™ AIADDIN«. 


106 Aladdin Ave. Bay City, Mich. 
Southern Division: Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
Can. Branch: The Can. Aladdin Co., C.P.R.Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 


Send This Coupon NOW 
Ss aN a Se om 
The Aladdin Co., 106 Aladdin Ave., Bay City, Mich. 


Enclosed find stamps for which send 
me the book, “Aladdin Homes No. 450.” 


i Name 
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Cornell Wood-Roard 
Makes Better Farm Buildings 











Nothing so adds to the attractive- 
ness and value of farm buildings as neat walls tn. 
and ceilings. Cornell-Wood-Board has many exclusive 
features which make it the “world’s best wall-board” 
and it is particularly adapted for use on the farm. 


Super-sized on both sides (patent 
applied for). Will not warp, crack or buckle. 
Resists heat, cold and moisture. Strong and durable, yet 
is so easily handled that you can, if you like, put it up _ 
yourself in your spare time. 








eases! 


For the Farm Home, Garage, Dairy 
Barn, Granary, Machine Sheds, etc., Cornell- 
Wood-Board saves time, money and labor. It takes up 
so little room in the bundle that it will pay you to keep = 
a supply always on hand. 








F Ask your lumber dealer to 
show you Samples and give 
you full information, or write to us direct. 


Our Design and Decoration 
Department will submit Panel 
Plans without charge. 


Cornell Wood Products Co. & 
5 Dept. 38 190N.State Street Chicago, III. 4 


New York City Minneapolis Denver 





Los Angeles Atlanta Dallas 


| FOREIGN OFFICES: 























Wellington, New Zealand Melbourne, Australia ln afl 
Johannesburg, South Africa N 
Largest manufacturers of wall-board under one roof < a 
roe lood Board Mills at Cornell,Wis., Operated by , 
20,000 H, P. Water Power J i: 


Is Easy to Put Up 
Stays Up » 


Cornell Wood. Board | 


Excels for Walls, CeilingsYand Partitions 
Repairs, Alterations or New Work 
Makes the World's Best Wall Board 












